EF oldwater 
Proposes 


- By Willard Shelton 


The Kennedy - Ervin eine 
management reform bill -was 
called to the Senate floor amid 
announcements from right-wing 
Republicans and southern Demo- 
crats that they would fight to de- 
lete its Taft-Hartley amendment 
sections and to “toughen” other 
sections. 

A quick test of strength was 
promised when the Senate agreed 
to vote on Apr 21 on a key amend- 
ment by Sen. Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 
4D-N. C) to knock out of the meas- 


some of the worst abuses saddled 
on labor-management relations ‘in 
the 1947 Taft-Hartley Act. . 

Also scheduled for floor attion 
were a total of 69 “ripper” amend- 
ments filed by Sen. Barry Gold- 
water (R-Ariz.), ranking GOP 
member of the Labor Committee, 
and an uncertain number of string- 
ent amendments drafted by Sen. 
John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), chair- 
man of the special Senate commit- 
tee that has investigated improper 
labor-management activities. 

Goldwater, who had sponsored 

the Administration’s reform bill 
originally, broke with the Labor 
Dept. to announce that he pre- 
ferred his own amendments and 
McClellan’s to what he now 
termed the “badly-drafted” Ad- 
ministration program. 

Supported by the GOP floor lead- 
er, Sen. Everett McKinley Dirk- 
sen (R-Ill.), Goldwater maneuvered 
to build up southern Democratic 
support for anti-labor amendments 
by paying tribute to McClellan as 
akey figure in his fight to stiffen the 
bill. “ 
Mitchell Hits Bill 

Meanwhile, Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell injected himself into the 
battle again by telling an audience 
of Republican women that the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill was merely a “half- 
way measure.” 

Although he has previously stated 
formally that Congress itself should 
decide the number of “packages” in 
which it would pass labor legisla- 
tion, he told the seventh annual 
Republican Women’s Conference in 
Washington that enactment of the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill might cause 
people to relax and say “at last 
we have some labor reform legisla- 
tion when actually we would have 
none.” 

The Administration, Goldwater 
and McClellan bills all have certain 
things in common, including strict 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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To Litt Jobless Aid Levels 


port behind needed legislation. 


Legislative Conference Acts: 


gem..s| for wages,” and would make unem- 
GRASS-ROOTS SUPPORT to win enactment of AFL-CIO pro- 

gram to “Get America Back to Work” was pledged by 600 dele- 
gates from: national and international unions attending special Legis- 
lative conference. Here B. Robert Fahey of Maryland-D. C. State 
Council of the Machinists discusses methods for rallying puple sup- 


Tells House States 


| Have Failed Test 


By Gene Zack 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, warning that the. pressing prob- 
lem of continued high joblessness “cannot be: brushed aside,” has 
called for enactment of sweeping federal unemployment compensa- 
tion reforms keyed to higher benefits for a longer period. 
Testifying at the first full-scale congressional hearings on basic re+ 


Commitee apmroval ot ie Ke SO OOQ Out 
In Rubber 
Pact Fight 


nedy-Karsten-Machrowicz bill set- 
By Dave Perlman 


ting minimum federal standards, 
below which the states could not 
fall in administering their jobless aid 
programs. 
The AFL-CIO president told the 
committee headed by Rep. Wilbur 
Mills (D-Ark.) that the bill would 
make “a significant .contribution” 
to the well-being of “every man and Akron, O.—Fifty-nine thou- 
woman in this country who works sand Rubber Workers have struck 
three of the industry’s largest 
companies, while another 23,000 
union members at Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. were prepared to 
walk out if negotiations became 
deadlocked. 
The dispute, which closed all 
plants of U.S. Rubber Co., Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., and B. F. 
Goodrich Co., arose from manage- 


ployment compensation more than 
merely a “detour on the road to 
relief.” 


Following testimony by Meany 
and other witnesses, Mills said he 
was impressed by arguments that 
Congress had intended to put a 
floor under benefits, -adding this 
was not a question of “states’ 
rights.” 


get America back to work. 


T'wo-Pronged Drive 


Set on Joblessness 


Aroused public sentiment at the grass-roots level is essential to 
obtain enactment of organized labor’s ee ae program to 


That theme dominated a special AFL-CIO Legislative Confer- 
ence aimed at providing the needed spark for a two-pronged drive 


to alert the nation to the reality of® 


Mills thus appeared to be back- 
ing away from his position, ex- 
pressed earlier during queStioning 
of Administration spokesmen, that 
he considered federal standards a 
violation of ‘states’ rights.” 

Introduced inthe House by Rep- 
resentatives Frank Karsten (D-Mo.) 
and Thaddeus M. Machrowicz: (D- 
Mich.), the measure would raise 
benefits to at least half a worker’s 
regular earnings but not more than 
two-thirds of the average state 


ment’s refusal during more than a 
month of negotiations to make a 
“meaningful ‘offer’ on improve- 
ments in pensions and insurance 
benefits. Wages are not an issue. 

Another key issue, URW offi- 
cials report, was an industry at- 
tempt to step up the workload and 
cut incentive pay through changes 
in job standards. The union has 
rejected these management de- 
mands as “unreasonable.” 


mass unemployment and to mobil- 
ize support for legislation to insure 


Entertainment Unions 
Set Study of Merger 


Officials of two AFL-CIO unions in the entertainment field will 
meet in. Los Angeles within the next 30 days to explore the initial 


Committees from the Screen Actors Guild and the American 


Artists will discuss the selection 


of an impartial research organiza-‘ 
fin to study the overall problem 
of amalgamation. 

The Los Angeles session was 
Moposed by SAG Pres. Howard 
Keel in a letter to AFTRA Pres. 
Clayton Collyer. A spokesman for 
the latter organization said AFTRA 
Was “delighted” to meet with the 
Actors’ group. 

SAG’s members have already 
approved, by an overwhelming 
Margin, the proposed impartial 
Study of some form of merger 
between two or more of the ace 
lors’ unions, and AFTRA of- 
fered to assume its fair share of 
fesearch costs. 

The SAG merger study commit- 


tee is cOmposed of Keel, Leon 
Ames, Macdonald Carey, George 
Chandler, Thomas Gomez, John 
Lund, Robert Keith, Walter Pid- 
geon, Gene Raymond, Ronald 
Reagan, National Executive Sec. 
John L. Dales, and Gen. Counsel 
William Berger. 

Representing AFTRA -will. be 
Alan Bunce, Carl Frank, Bernard 
Lenrow, Virginia Payne, and 
Dwight Weist from the eastern sec- 
tion; Gains C. Batson, Eleanor 
Engle and Arwin Schweig from the 
central section; and Farley Baer, 
Ken Carpenter, Art Gilmore, 
Frank Nelson and John Milton 
Kennedy from the western section. 


full production, full employment 
and full prosperity: 

_Attending the one-day meeting 
were 600 top officers, legislative 
representatives and key staff per- 
sonnel of national and international 
unions, summoned into session in 
the wake of the AFL-CIO Unem- 
ployment Conference. 


Twenty-four hours earlier, sins 
had sat with 7,000 employed and 
unemployed workers jammed into 
the District of Columbia National 
Guard Armory to hear a grim se- 
ries of reports of human misery, 
suffering and despair, 

They heard words from the hard- 
hit states and the chronically-de- 
pressed areas which helped to put a 
human face on the cold impersonal 
statistics of 4.4 million Americans 
searching in vain for jobs. 

Their mandate—given the full- 
throated approval of the 7,000 dele- 
gates to the Unemployment Confer- 
ence—was to cut through the fog of 
public apathy and to devise a pro- 
gram for sparking” community in- 
terest and action to end the. tragic 
problem of continued joblessness. 


Sounding the keynote for the leg- 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Twenty-seven thousand work- 
ers at 18 U.S. Rubber plants were 
the first to strike. They walked 
out when their contract expired 


(Continued on Page 3) 


wage; set a uniform 39-week bene- 
fit period; and extend coverage to 
2 million more. workers. Chief 


(Continued on Page 12) 


American Labor Hails 
Africa’s Freedom Struggle 


New York—A pledge of the AFL-CIO’s international sol- 
idarity with Africans who have recently gained their freedom 
| and with those struggling te attain self-determination was sent 

by Pres. George Meany to the American Committee on Africa’s 
observance of African Freedom Day here. 

Meany urged the free world to consider affirmatively the 
All-Africa People’s Conference call for a free United States 

‘of Africa, and renewed AFL-C¥O support for African trade 
unions in their fight for “independence, human dignity, eco- 
nomic progress and well-being.” 

He-also promised to increase AFL-CIO efforts to induce the 
United States to influence other free nations to break with 
policies of colonialism. 

“In this struggle to attain, maintain and extend freedom 
everywhere, we must also warn against the danger and pitfalls 
of exchanging old for new forms of imperialism,” Meany ad- 
ded. “The Chinese Communist attack on the people of Tibet, 
which has become the Hungary of Asia, only emphasizes again 
the danger of the new and more aggressive forms of colonial- 
ism now threatening the world.” 
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Hatch Act, al | 
Easing Askies 
By AF L-CIO 


“Amendment of the Hatch Act 
to Jessen restrictions on the political 
activities of federal. employes has 
been. endorsed’ by the AFL-CIO 
in testimony: before a House Ad- 
ministration subcommittee headed 
by Rep. Robert T. Ashmore (D- 
Six); : 

AFL-CIO Lesisihtive Rep. 
George D. Riley called for lift- 
ing unnecessary limitations on the 
“citizenship rights” of government 
employes. He joined spokesmen 
for unions affiliated with the Gov- 
ernment Employes Council in sup- 
porting legislation which would: 

@ Allow the Civil Service Com- 
mission to levy lesser penalties than 
_ dismissal or 90-day suspension for 
violations of the Hatch Act. , At 
present, even minor, unintentional 
and purely technical violations. 
must be punished by at least a 90- 
day suspension—the equivalent of 
a fine of one-fourth of a year’s pay. 


@ Allow participation by fed- 
eral employes in both statewide 
and local political campaigns. At 
present, the only active participa- 
tion in politics allowed employes 
under the Hatch Act is in non- 
partisan local elections in areas 
Which have been designated as hav- 
ing a heavy concentration of fed- 
eral employes. 

Urging approval of a bill spon- 
sored by Ashmore, Riley told the 
subcommittee there is no justifica- 
tion for requiring that “if one 
would serve his government, he 
shall first forfeit any rights to the 
same privileges enjoyed by other 
citizens.” 


Health Group 
To Explore 


Mental Aid 


New York—A -$300,000 grant 
has been awarded to Group Health 
Insurance, Inc., for a two-year 
project to explore the possibility 
of broadening health insurance to 
cover psychiatric treatment. 

Eighteen leading psychiatrists 
and laymen are serving as an ad- 
visory committee coordinating the 
project. Dr. Harvey J. Tompkins, 
chairman of the New York City 
Community Mental Health Board, 
is chairman of the GHI committee, 
and Leo Perlis, national director of 
Community Service Activities for 
the AFL-CIO, is vice chairman. 

The grant came from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, a 
government agency, with additional 
funds scheduled to be furnished by 
GHI. Cooperating in the experi- 
ment will be the American Psychi- 
atric Association and the National 
Association for Mental Health. 

* Group Health, a non-profit, com- 
munty -service organization, will 
make short-term treatments of men- 
tal illness available to a sample 
group of 30,000 subscribers and 
their dependents during the two- 
year program. The group will con- 
stitute a broad cross-section of 
GHI’s subscribers. 


‘Glamorized’ Teaching 
Sought by Salerno 


Cambridge, Mass.—A Massa- 
chusetts labor leader who serves as 
secretary of the State Board of 
Education has called for “glamor- 
izing” the teaching profession—and 
also the pay checks of teachers. 

Reg. Dir. Joseph Salerno of the 
Clothing Workers warned that the 
United States will lose “the struggle 
for survival” unless the “intellectu- 
ally able” are attracted to the job 
of educating the next generation. 
He addressed the annual confer- 
ence of the Massachusetts Federa- 
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Organization Upheld 
For Public Workers 


New York—Public employes should have the right to organize, 
bargain collectively and—with rare exceptions—to strike, the 
American Civil Liberties Union has declared in a policy statement. 

Limitations on the right to strike are justified only when main- 
tenance. of service is essential to the community, the ACLU de- 


clared, and 
only if adequate machinery for 
handling employer-employe rela- 
tions has been established,” includ- 
ing arbitration as a final step in 
grievance procedures. 


Statement Adopted 


The policy statement, adopted 
by the ACLU’s board of directors 
after a year-long study by the 
group’s labor committee, also as- 
serted: 


@ Public employes should have 
the same right to negotiate a union 
shop as workers in private industry. 


@ Inconvenience or discomfort 
tc the public does not justify a ban 
on strikes by government employes 
any more than similar inconven- 
ience would justify a ban on strikes 
in private industry. Pointing out 
that most public employment does 
not involve services which cannot 
be interrupted; the ACLU declared 
the inconveniences “are a price well 


City Employes 
Meet With Wagner 


New York—A negotiating team 
from the State, County & Munici- 
pal Employes has held the first of 
a series of meetings with city offi- 
cials on union proposals for im- 
proved pay and job classifications 
for municipal workers. 


The union described the negotia- 
tions as the first major test of the 
city’s “Littke Wagner Act”—an ex- 
ecutive order issued by Mayor Rob- 
ert F. Wagner last year establishing 
collective bargaining machinery for 
city employes. 

SCME Reg. Dir. Jerry Wurf said 
if the negotiations are conducted in 
good faith “a new day will have 
dawned for city employes.” Any 
agreements resulting from the nego- 
tiations will be effective on July 1, 
the start of the new budget year. 


tion of Teachers. , 


“are fully defensible’> 


worth paying for the freedom re- 
flected in the right to strike.” 


@ Contrary to “general belief,” 
public’ employes “are frequently 
wholly without job security, they 
are often inadequately paid, and 
they may perform services in condi- 
tions far inferior to those generally 
found in private employment.” — 

The civil liberties group said 

“ill-informed” beliefs about the 
advantages of public employ- 
ment are responsible for much of 
the opposition to strikes by gov- 
ernment workers. 

In issuing its statement, the 
ACLU board noted that several un- 
ions are carrying on campaigns to 
organize public employes in vari- 
ous localities. The board said the 
purpose of its policy statement was 

“to assist the public to understand 
the civil liberties questions arising 
from these drives.” 

It emphasized that it takes no 
position on any element of the or- 
ganizing campaigns other than the 
right of public employes to or- 
ganize as a matter of their basic 
civil liberties. 


Zander Hits Efforts 
To Block Organizing 


Attempts to deny public em- 
ployes the right to organize have 
been cited by Pres. Arnold S. Zan- 
der of the State, County & Munici- 
pal Employes at a meeting with a 
visiting delegation from the Intl. 
Labor Organization. 

Zander asked the ILO delegation, 
which is studying “freedom of asso- 
ciation” in the United States, to 
visit Evansville, Ind., where the 


union charges city employes have. 


been subject to feprisals for union 
activities. He also suggested that 
the ILO team visit North Carolina, 
where the legislature is considering 
a bill to ban unions of State and 


_|Commerce Dept. report of a new 


But 4.4 Million Still Jobless: 


By Saul 
Sharply increased productivity 


$50 billion. 


Record Production 
Shoots Profits Up 


_— 


Miller 
is expected to pay off in a 40 


percent increase in corporate profits in 1959. 
That’s the estimate of labor and government economists who, on 
the basis of first quarter reports, see total profits before taxes topping 


taled $36.4 billion for all corpora- 
tions, according to the Commerce 
Dept., with after-tax earnings re- 
ported at $17.9 billion. 

. The outlook for zooming pro- 
fits came as the Federal Reserve 
Board reported that industrial 
production in March reached an 
all-time high, 6 percent above 
the pre-recession high of 1957. 

The board’s index moved up two 
points to 147, topping the previous 
high last reached in February 1957. 
Between April 1958—at the low 
point of the recession—and March 
1959, industrial production has in- 
creased’ 16 percent compared to 
a less than 3 percent increase’ in 
non-farm jobs. , 


Play Down Profits 


The Wall Street Journal, noting 
the rising profits tide along with a 
repoit that “despite the general 
economic recovery most major in- 
dustries still have idle capacity,” 
comments that government “policy 
makers play down the corporate 
profits rise. They fear it may in- 
tensify union drives for wage _in- 
creases, spur Congress to jack up 
spending even further.” 

The profits picture began to take 
shape against a background of a 


record high for personal income 
and the largest February-to-March 
gain since 1955, and a Labor Dept. 
report that non-farm housing starts 
in the first quarter of 1959 topped 
the record set in 1955. 

Against these indicators of re- 
covery from recession was the 
4.4 million unemployed in 
March, the highest unemploy- 
ment figure for any March since 
the end of World. War II with 
the exception of recession- 
scarred March 1958. 

U.S. News & World Report, a 
conservative business-oriented mag- 
azine, tackled this question in its 
Apr. 20 issue asking “why, with 
real recovery under way, are there 
still no jobs for more than 4 million 
workers?” The answer, according 
to the magazine, “lies in a new 
fact of business life: industry has 
learned to produce more with 
fewer people.” 

U.S. News & World Report pre- 
sented the following breakdown of 
the situation: 

Since the recession low of 1958, 


In 1958 profits before taxes to-® 


8.7 percent. 
kept pace with this rise in output 
there would have been a gain of 
5.6 million jobs. The actual in. 
crease has only been 1.6 million 
jobs. 
New Machines 

What happened to the remaining 
4 million? The magazine says new 
machines and improved produc. 
tivity have cost more than 3 million 
jobs and longer workweeks have 
cost nearly one million jobs. 
The longer workweeks apparent- 
ly are a reference to the developing 
practice of employers of lengthen- 
ing hours from the recession low 
instead of calling back laid-off 
workers. 
The extent of the productivity 
increase and its impact on unem- 
ployment is revealed in the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Securities & Exchange 
Commission on 1958 profits for 
manufacturing corporations. 

While unemployment  con- 
tinued high and unyielding in 
1958,: profits after taxes moved 
up steadily from $2.5 billion in 
the first quarter to $2.8 billion 
in the second, $3.3 billion in the 
third and $4 billion in the fourth 
for a total of $12.7 billion for 
the year. 

At $4 billion in the final ‘quarter, 
net profits were just slightly below 
the $4.1 billion chalked up in the 
first and second quarters of 1957 
before the recession set in. 


Indiana Student 
[AFL-CIO Intern 


Edward H. Ghearing, a graduate 
student at the University of Illinois, 
has been selected as the recipient of 
the AFL-CIO Labor Reséarch In 
ternship for 1959-60. 

Ghearing was graduated cum 
laude from Hanover (Indiana) Cok 
lege in 1958 and is now working 
towards his M.A. degree at the Unt 
versity of Illinois Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations. His fa 
ther, a long-time union member, # 
currently unemployed as a result of 
the closing of the Intl. Harvester 
plant at Richmond, Ind. 

‘Under the internship, Ghearing 
will be employed as research assist 
ant in the AFL-CIO Dept. of Re 


total production has increased by 


Benson Qu 


rious reservations” 


migratory farm workers. 
At stake in the “jurisdictional 


search for a year beginning July L 


estions 


Migrant Protections 


Agriculture Sec. Ezra, Taft Benson has publicly expressed “se 
about still-tentative Labor .Dept. proposals # 
set minimum standards of wages and working conditions fot 


dispute” between the Agriculture 


and Labor Depts. 
federal government should act to 
improve conditions of the 2 million 
men, women and children who fol- 
low the crops from state to state— 
the nation’s poorest-paid, poorest- 
housed group of workers. 

Benson told a news conference 
he.is opposed to “premature steps” 
to regulate farm wages “if indeed it 
should ever. be done.” He said he 
has expressed his “interest and con- 
cern” in the matter to Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell. 

The Labor Dept. is currently 
considering two steps to cut 
down exploitation of farm labor. 
Tentative regulations have been 


local employes. 


drawn which would require fed- 


is whether the® 


eral-state employment offices 1 
insist that farmers meet area 
standards of wages, housing and 
working conditions before work 
ers would be referred to them. 

A 48-member Farm Labor Aé 
visory Committee is studying thé 
proposed regulations at Mitchell’ 
request. 

On a long-range basis, the Labor 
Dept. is conducting its own $ 
of wages and hours in agricultul? 
with a view to proposing minimu® 
wage legislation for agricul 
workers. Mitchell has * promised 
that the study will be ‘completed 
before the end of the second & 
sion of Congress. 


If employment had — 
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USWA Seeks Early Negotiations: 


. ’ ; 


Steel Producers Reject Union 


By Gervase N. Love 


Proposal for Price Freeze — 


New York—A proposal that the steel industry contribute to “economic stability and economic 
progress” by agreeing to forego price increases in advance, of coming Contract negotiations was 
served On 12 major producers by Pres. David J. McDonald of the Steelworkers during a meeting 
of the union’s international executive board here. 

The producers sharply rejected the proposal, characterizing it as “wholly unacceptable” and de 


claring it would be “completely un-‘® 


lawful” for them to make any joint 
commitment on prices. 

Earlier, the industry leaders had 
made pre-bargaining demands call- 
ing for the union to accept a one- 
year wage freeze as an anti-infla- 
tion measure with the implied 
promise that the companies would 
hold the line on prices. McDonald 
turned down the proposal. 

Underscoring the apparent, con- 
tradiction of the companies on the 
“illegality” of agreeing not to raise 
prices, Joseph L. Block, president 
and board chairman of Inland 
Steel, speaking earlier to the New 
York Society of Security Analysts 
declared: 

“Holding the line on steel wages 


Unaffiliated 
Union Routed 


Sugar Creek, Mo.— The Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers have 
sored their first major victory in 
their campaign to induce unaffili- 
ated unions in the oil industry to 
join the AFL-CIO union’s ranks. 

The victory came at the’ plant of 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
here in a National Labor Relations 
Board election in which the OCAW 
polled 416 votes to 317 for the Cen- 
tral States Petroleum Union. 

However, the. CSPU won a sec- 
ond election among clerical work- 
ers, tallying 41 votes to 7 for 
OCAW. CSPU is an ofganization 
of unaffiliated unions in Standard 
of Indiana refineries. 

OCAW Pres. O. A. Knight hailed 
the results of the balloting here. 

“It is a further indicafion to 
us that independent unionism is 

a dying entity in the oil industry,” 

he said. “We shall continue to 

make ourselves available to other 
independent unions, in the hope 
that they will come to see the 

situation in the same way as did 

the people in Sugar Creek.” 


Another representation election 
is scheduled for May 1 in the Stand- 
ard of Indiana refinery in Caspar, 


Wyo. f 


would enable us to hold the line on 
steel prices, and these two cannot 
be separated from each other de- 
spite some statements to the con- 
trary.” 

He added that his company’s 
first quarter earnings, to be an- 
nounced next week, will set a rec- 
ord high, but nevertheless are not 
sufficient to permit increasing 
wages. 

A U‘S. Steel spokesman was re- 
ported to have.said that its views 
were essentially those expressed by 
Block. He pointed out that nearly 
a month ago Pres. Clifford F. Hood 
of Big Steel said the company could 
see no reason why either costs or 
prices should rise again this year. 
They already have gone up 14 times 
since the end of World War II. 

McDonald’s suggestion to the 
companies was one of three pro- 
posals he made, with the. approval 
of the USWA executive board, in 
anticipation of negotiations for a 
new contract covering 500,000 
workers, due to begin May 18. The 
present agreement expires at mid- 
night June 30. The union’s de- 
mands, which are certain to include 
wage increases, will be determined 
at a meeting of its wage-policy 
committee on April 30 and May 1. 

The union in addition proposed 
that the opening of negotiations 
be advanced to May 4 and be 
continued “without recess until — 
a settlement is reached through 
the wholesome process of collec- 
tive bargaining.” 


The third suggestion was that 
both sides accept as a basis for bar- 
gaining the principle “that any sets 
tlement to be reached should pro- 
tect real wages and contain increas- 
es in wage rates and other benefits 
earned and justified by the in- 
creased output per manhour of your 
employes and by the industry’s 
profits, and which will also permit 
a reasonable return to be available 
for the industry and its stockhold- 
ers, without any increase in prices.” 

McDonald added that if the in- 
dustry accepts, “we can achieve a 
non-inflationary settlement which 
will not only be prompt but which 
will also be a fair one to the in- 
dustry, to its workers, and to the 


Texas Employers Fight 
00-Cent Minimum Wage 


Austin, Tex.—A proposed 50-cent state minimum wage was 
described as “socialistic” by representatives of Texas laundry, res- 
taurant and hotel employers at House hearings here. 

The business spokesmen insisted their opposition to the bill 
sponsored by Rep. Bill Kilgarlin of Houston was a matter of “prin- 


tiple” rather than self-interest. 4 
However, Charles A. Burton, rep- 
Iesenting the Texas Laundry & 
Dry Cleaning Association, admit- 


ICFTU Elated at 
Cyprus Settlement 


Geneva—“Profound satisfaction” 
M solution of the Cyprus problem 
on the basis of independence was 
Yoiced by the Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions’ Executive 
ody subcommittee at its meeting 

€. 


The subcommittee commended 
the Cyprus Workers’ Confedera- 
tion on the “determination and de- 
Yotion” with which it carried on 
tade union work and growth al- 
though many of its leaders were 
tiled, and particularly welcomed 
the return from exile of Gen. Sec. 
Michae! Pissas, 


er ; . 
ted *that he had three “little girls” 


working for 43 cents an hour in 
his laundry. But he said they were 
“beginners.” 


A demand by the Texas Farm 
’ Bureau that farm labor be ex- 
empted from any minimum wage 
bill was attacked by’ two promi- 
nent clergymen, Rev. Das Kelly 
Barnett, an Episcopal minister, 
and Rev. Sherrill Smith: of San 
Antonio, representing Catholic 
Archbishop Robert E. Lucey. 


“To get your cotton picked by 
degrading humanity and letting the 
state pay the difference in welfare 
costs is neither moral nor Chris- 
tian,” Dr. Barnett told the com- 
mittee. 

Texas AFL-CIO Pres. Jerry Hol- 
leman urged passage of the bill as 
the only way to get immediate help 
for the lowest-paid workers. 


public, and which will contribute 
mightily to the health of our na- 
ition’s economy.” 

The latest in the series of ex- 
changes between the USWA and 
the industry came as the first ma- 
jor firm reported on its first quarter 
earnings. Jones & Laughlin, the 
fourth largest producer, disclosed a 
record net profit of $15.7 million, 
compared with $1.5 million in the 
first three months of 1958. 

The USWA executive board 
unanimously endorsed McDon- 
ald’s rejection of the industry’s 
year-long wage freeze suggestion. 
The producers had held out the 
moratorium as a source of jobs 
and a protection against imports 
as well as a safeguard against in- 
flation. 

McDonald had pointed out that 
the producers’ additional demand 
that cost of living wage adjustments 
be eliminated created the likelihood 
not only of a-pay freeze, but “of 
an actual reduction in steel work- 
ers’ real wages during the coming 
year.” 

The industry made the proposal 
before negotiations started, he 
added, “because before the month 
is out it will be embarrassed by 
record riches which it can neither 
explain nor conceal.” 


Time Study 
School Set At 


Wisconsin U. 


The AFL-CIO Dept. of Research 
and the University of Wisconsin 
School for Workers will join in 
sponsoring a series of industrial 
engineering institutes on the uni- 
versity’s campus, Madison, Wis., 
during June. 

Basic time study institutes will 
be held the weeks of June 14-19 
and June 21-26. Simultaneously, 
advanced institutes during the 
first week will cover collective 
bargaining problems posed by 
industrial engineering, and indus- 
trial engineering mathematics and 
statistics. During the second 
week, the advanced institutes 
will deal with synthetic work 
standards systems, and factors 
in wage determination. 

The institutes will be open to 
international representatives, busi- 
ness agents, education and research 
department personnel and other 
full-time union representatives and 
staff. 


Textile Union 
Sets Pattern 
In Woolens 


Boston—The Textile Workers of 
America have negotiated a general 
increase of 40 cents an hour at five 
New England plants and expects 
the settlements to set the pattern 
for the woolen and worsted in- 
dustry. 

Agreements have been reached 
covering workers at the Carleton 
Woolen’ Mills; Rochdale, Mass., 
and at plants of the Wyandotte 
Worsted Co., at Waterville, Me.; 
Rochester, N. H.; Pittsfield, Mass., 
and Centrai Village, Conn. 

J. William Belanger, TWUA’s 
woolen and worsted director, said 
the union’s policy committee has 
fixed the 10-cent pattern as the 
basis for settlement with all other 
woolen and- worsted mills under 
union contract. 


UNION-MADE 49-star flag, which becomes “official” on July 4 


when Alaska’s admission as a state is observed, is presented by 
United Textile Workers Pres. George Baldanzi (left) to AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany. Smaller flags made by Annin & Co., Verona, 
N. J., were sent by the union to international unions and AFL-CIO — 


state and local central bodies. 


59,000 URW Members 
Strike 3 Major Firms 


(Continued from Page 1) 
at midnight, Apr. 9 after a 
marathon bargaining session had 
failed to resolve the principle 
issues in dispute. 

Contracts with the remaining 
Big Four companies expired at mid- 
night Apr. 15. Policy committees 
representing 17,000 Firestone 
workers and 15,000 at Goodrich 
went ahead with a scheduled strike, 
previously authorized by union 
members at all plants. 

The union reported management 
negotiators had failed, up to the 
deadline, “to put on the bargaining 
table proposals for justified and 
necessary contract improvements.” 


Progress at Goodyear 
The Goodyear negotiating com- 
mittee held off a strike call “be- 
cause sufficient progress was made 
in the last several hours of nego- 
tiations” to raise hopes for an early 
agreement. As the AFL-CIO News 


Meany Hai 


went to press, Goodyear workers 
in 10 states continued to work .on 
a day-to-day basis pending further 
developments in the negotiations. 

In addition to higher pension 
payments, the URW is also seek- 
ing increases in the pensions re- 
ceived by workers who are already 
retired. 

Union officials said pension 
offers made by management in 
the various negotiations were “far 
short in many respects” of com- 
parable programs in the auto and 
steel industries. At U.S. Rubber, 
an additional factor is the com- 
pany’s insistence on delaying the 
start of a pension funding pro- 


gram. 

The U.S. Rubber negotiators 
were reported, however, to have 
reached agreement in principle on 
improvements in the operation of 
the supplemental unemployment 
benefits program, another issue in 
the negotiations. 


ls Gains by 


Union Insurance Firm 


Baltimore—The trade union 


movement will reinforce present 


social insurance programs and pioneer in establishing new ones 
in the next decade, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany predicted here. 

Meany told the annual stockholders meeting of the wholly labor- 
owned Union Labor Life Insurance Co. that during the past two 


decades the trade union movement 
has been responsible for “building 
a broad system _of social insurance 
which protects workers and: their 
dependents against illness ‘and 
catastrophe, which permits elderly 
workers to retire on decent pen- 
sions and which has brightened the 
lives of millions of our people” 
“This contribution . . . to the 
health and welfare of humanity,” 
he said, “may rank in importance 
alongside the acknowledged con- 
tribution labor has made to the 
improvement of the American 
standard of living.” : 
The federation president said he 
looked for “far greater expansion 
of worker insurance and family in- 
surance in the years ahead,” to be 
attained largely through collective 
bargaining. ~ 
Meany congratulated the com- 
pany for passing the billion-dollar 
mark in insurance coverage and 
for its sound fiscal policies since, its 
formation 33 years ago under the 
presidency of the late Matthew 
Woll. 
He cited provisions written in- 
to the company’s constitution to 


prevent profiteering which lim- 
it dividends to stockholders to 6 
percent and return a major por- 
tion of profits to policyholders 
in the form of dividends, reduc- 
ing the actual cost of the insur- 
ance. ° 


ULLICO Pres. Edmund P. To- 

bin reported that the volume of 
group life insurance written by the 
company in 1958 was 114 percent 
greater than in 1957. 
' The company paid $36,487,778 
in claims and dividends in 1958, 
he reported, with assets rising to 
$34,821,152 and total surplus the 
highest in the company’s history. 


Musicians Local 161 
Paper Wins Award 


Hi-Notes, monthly publication of 
Musicians Local 161, has been 
honored by the United Givers Fund 
for editorial support of last fall’s 
UGF campaign in the Washington, 
D. C., area. Sec. J. Martin Emer- 
son is the editor of the newspaper, 
which won second place in a UGF 
contest for house organs. 
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SIGN LANGUAGE is used by a deaf-mute witness at New York State hearings on strikebreaking in 
the newspaper industry. Left to right are Sidney Sugerman, attorney for Typographical Local 468; 
the investigating committee of William Isaacson, Brother Cornelius Justin, FSC, and Prof. Paul Hays; 
Witness Manfred G. Sugarman (no relation to the union attorney), and the interpreter. 


Newspaper Strikebreaking Probe 
Halted, Renewal Up to Rockefeller 


New York—Trade unionists here are watching with more than passing curiosity what Gov. Nel- 
son Rockefeller (R) is going to do about organized strikebreaking in the newspaper industry re- 


cently exposed by an official state investigation. 


Elmer Brown, president of the Typographical Union, in a telegram to Rockefeller blamed political 
pressure for an order by State Industrial Commissioner Martin P. Catherwood ‘which threatened to 


end the investigation, 

A special committee, appointed 
by former Industrial Commissioner 
Isador Lubin, said that the evidence 
gathered in three recent public 
hearings “justifies and requires” 
- further study of charges that there 
is a business concern which sup- 
plies scabs to newspapers. 

The committee includes Brother 
Cornelius Justin, professor of labor 
relations, Manhattan College; Prof. 
Paul Hays, Columbia University 
Law School; and William Isaacson, 
labor attorney. In a public state- 
ment, the committee charged that 
Rockefeller-appointed Catherwood 
had rejected its request for coopera- 
tion and had told the committee to 
pack up. Catherwood claimed, 
however, that he had done “every- 
thing within my legal powers to 
cooperate.” 

This is what the committee ‘said 


has been uncovered by its investiga- 


7 Paid Holidays “Typical’ 


Under Union Contracts 


Steady progress through collective bargaining has made seven 
paid holidays a year the typical pattern in American industry and 
a growing number of workers now get eight or more holidays 


under their union contracts. 


The percentage of major agreements providing seven or more 


tion thus far: 

@ There is in the newspaper 
industry “at least one firm which 
engaged as a commercial venture 
in the regular business of providing 
strikebreakers.” : 

@ This strikebreaking business 
“may actually be violative of cer- 
tain state laws.” 

@ “The committee has informa- 
tion that similar problems may exist 
in industries other than newspaper 
publishing.” \ 

Brown told Rockefeller that. 
he was “shocked and angry to 
think anyone in your administra- 
tion could be pressured by non- - 
union publishers to pull the rug 
from under an unbiased commit- 
tee investigating strikebreaking.” 

Brown said he had learned that 
a leading anti-union publisher 
with direct political ties to high 
places in your administration put 


“ 


paid holidays has risen from 25® 


per cent in 1950 and 33 percent 
in 1952-53 to 72 percent last year. 

These and other union-won gains 
in holiday benefits are cited by the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Research in 
the current issue of Collective Bar- 
gaining Report. 

Improvements have also been 
made in penalty pay provisions 
for holiday work. Fifty-three 
percent of union contracts now 
provide more than double time 
pay, a rise from the 32 percent 
of six years ago. ~ 

The Dept. of Research also 
noted “a marked trend” to guar- 
antees in union contracts that work- 
ers will be paid for all holidays, 
including those falling on Satur- 
days or other regular days off. 

Most common agreements deal- 
ing with. Saturday holidays are 
those providing either: (1) Observ- 
ance of the preceding Friday or fol- 
lowing Monday as the holiday, or 
(2) a substitute paid holiday desig- 
nated for another part of the year, 
or (3) an extra day’s pay for the 
Saturday holiday with no substi- 
tute day off. 

There is a growing trend to ex- 
tending traditional holidays rather 


than adding less widely observed 
days to the list. The most fre- 
quent example is negotiating the 
day after Thanksgiving as an extra 
holiday, to provide a four-day 
weekend. 

Also reported as “gaining fa- 
vor” in union agreements is the 
negotiation of a paid holiday for 
each worker on his own birth- 
day. The Dept. of Research 
points out that “since only a few 
employes are likely to have their 
birthdays on any one day, this 
holiday can readily be taken in 
stride with little interruption of 
normal operations.” _ 

The research publication in- 
cludes a reminder that as recently 
as the 1930's, paid holidays were 
a rarity except for executives and 
white collar workers. 

“For the typical non-white-col- 
lar worker, holidays were hardly a 
time for rejoicing,” the publica- 
tion comments. “If the company 
shut down on the holiday, the work- 
er simply lost a day’s wages. Or 
if the company worked on the holi- 
day, he received his regular pay 
but lost the benefit of a holiday 


the heat on to stop exposures of 
hiring out-of-state rats to break up 
unions in his plants.” 


The state probe, now at a stand- 
still pending a final decision by 
Catherwood, heard statements from 
strikebreakers themselves as to how 
they had been recruited through a 
firm headed by a lawyer, named 
Bloor Schleppey, from different 
parts of the country to work at the 
strikebound Macy newspaper chain 
in Westchester County,’N. Y. 


“According to the evidence 
before us,” said the committee, 
“the heads of this business are 
sometimes retained by newspaper 
publishers on an annual basis. In 
other situations, they are called 
in to make an estimate of the 
probable cost of breaking a 
strike. They are frequently hired 
secretly before bargaining be- 
tween unions and employers is 
‘actually begun or during the 
course of such bargaining, and in 
these cases their strike-breakers 
are moved into the area on a 
‘stand-by’ basis.” 


Lubin’s order said the commit- 
tee did have the right to subpoena 
witnesses, documents, contracts 
“and other evidences it may deem 
relevant to the subject matter of 
the inquiry.” Catherwood, how- 
ever, says the committee has no 
such powers and _ furthermore, 
“such powers cannot be given to 
the committee by the commis- 
sioner.” 

In the last analysis, the decision 
as to the investigation’s future will 
be made by Rockefeller. 


Norway Unions 


Mark 60th Year 


Oslo, Norway—Nationwide cele- 
brations marked the 60th anniver- 
sary early this month of the Nor- 
wegian Federation of Labor, with 
even the Norwegian Employers As- 
sociation joining in praise of the 
trade union movement. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
cabled fraternal greetings, hailing 
Norwegian labor’s “staunch: and 
ceaseless efforts to improve the liv- 
ing conditions, liberty and human 
rights of its membership.” 

At an anniversary dinner climax- 
ing’ the celebration, Pres. Konrad 
Nordahl of the Norwegian federa- 
tion credited his organization’s 
achievements “to the fact that it 
has had the opportunity to function 


with his family.” 


in a democracy.” 


By Fact of Existence: 


West Berlin, by the mere fact 


Irving Brown declared. 


Free West, 
‘Threat’ to Tyranny 


Berlin 


of its existence as a symbol of 


freedom, is a menace and a threat to Soviet totalitarianism and a 
major reason for the Berlin crisis, AFL-CIO Enropeaa. Rep, 


Interviewed on the AFL-CIO public service radio series “As We 


See It,” Brown said that as long 
as the contrast between East and 
West Berlin remains, “not only in 
a material sense, but in terms of 
spiritual values, in terms of free- 
dom, in terms of the right to speak 
your own mind and worship as you 
see fit, that is constantly a threat 
to. . . a totalitarian dictatorship 
which cannot let any breath of fresh 
air come in from the free world.” 
Commenting on his recent visit 
to both West and East Berlin, 
Brown said “there is a depression, 
a pall that hangs over you when 
you come into East Berlin... the 
people seem to be living under a 
great cloud,” not only — but 
spiritual. 

The free trade union move- 
ment, strongly committed to the 
defense of West Berlin against 
Communist threats, will affirm 
its support in June when the 
executive board of the Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions 


convenes there. 


leader, has declared. 


The meeting, said Brown, will be 
a “terrific shot in the arm” for 
West Berlin as representatives of 
the free trade unions of all conti. 
nents, all colors, all creeds, gather 
to reinforce the labor position that 
Berlin is more than a city “that it 
has become really a symbol of the 
freedom of the entire west.” 


Brown reported that West Ber. 
lin is calm and determined that 
its freedom shall not be endangered, 
The U.S. position that the free 
world is committed to protect the 
rights and freedom of West Berlin 
had a “tremendous effect” in the 
city, he said. 


Free World contacts in Fast 
Berlin and the eastern zone of 


' Germany, said Brown, reinforce 


the belief that there is a real feel- 
ing that “the west remain strong 
and that Western troops remain 
not only in West Berlin but in 
West Germany.” 


Africans ‘Disappointed’ 
In U.S., Mboya Declares 


United States’ foreign policy gives the “ 
more concerned with the interests of its European allies than “the 
human struggle taking place in Africa,” Tom Mboya, Kenya labor 


impression” that it is 


He told a ‘press conference in Washington that the U. S. has 


failed to match ‘its’ vigorous con-$ 
demnation of Soviet policies in 
Hungary with similar condemnation 
of British and French policies in 
Africa, touching off growing “dis- 
appointment” in Africa. 

The struggle for independence 
and self-determination in Afri- 
ca, Mboya warned, is a “world- 
wide struggle the U.S. cannot 
afford to ignore.” The course of 
world history, he added, may be 
decided by events now taking 
place on that continent. 


Mboya, general secretary of the 
Kenya Federation of Labor, is 
touring the U.S. under the auspices 
of the American Committee on 
Africa. The first African ever 
elected to the Kenya Legislature, 
he is also chairman of the All-Af- 
rican People’s Conference and a 
leader in the African organization 
of the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

Because of the history and back- 
ground of the U.S., the African 
independence movement expected 
to find an ally in America, Mboya 


explained. When the U.S. takes 
stands “betraying our hopes and 
expectations,” he added, there is 
disappointment and _ depression 
among leaders in the independenss 
fight. 

Labor in Kenya, he told a 
questioner, is struggling for rec- ° 
ognition and fighting what he 
called the backward policies of 
employers and the British colo 
nial government. The move 
ment, reflecting the democratic 
ideals of the free trade unions 
and the ICFTU, is growing with 
organization of plantation work- 
ers who make up 50 percent of 
the labor force now under way. 

At this time, he said, Kenya is 
seeking independence within the 
framework of the British Common 
wealth and is committed along with 
other Africans to a policy of “por 
itive non-violence.” He warned, 
however, that the “question of vie 
lence is not. in our hands”; thet 

continued injustices and provoce 
tions could lead to violent rea 


tions. 


for Mboya by the AFL-CIO, 


A US. INFORMATION AGENCY camera ae a conversatida 
between Tom Mboya, general secretary of the Kenya Federatioa of 
Labor, and AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany on the problems of trade 
unions and the independence movement in Africa at a dinner giv@ 
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| Fact Sheet on Congress—No. 6: 


1938 Minimum Wage Pledge Unredeemed 


Conservatives Block Action 
To Hike Floor, Extend Coverage 


Twenty years after the federal minimum wage law was enacted, the battle for a fair Fair Labor 


Standards Act still goes on. 


. The Fair Labor Standards Act was signed into law by Pres. Franklin Delano Roosevelt on June 
25, 1938. It was one of the key pieces of New Deal social legislation. 

The original act provided for a 44-hour workweek during its- first year of operation, 42 hours 
the second year, and 40 hours thereafter. Minimum wages were “fixed at 25 cents an hour the 
first_year, 30 cents for,the next six years, and 40 cents thereafter. 

Passage of the. act was, of course, strongly opposed by conservatives, who saw in the federal 


ployment contracts. 


_Jegislation an unconstitutional abridgement of the freedom of employers and workers to ‘make em- 


For the conservatives there was? 
some basis for hope. The Supreme 
€ourt in 1918 had struck down a 
federal statute strictly limiting the 
employment of child labor in inter- 
state COmmerce, and in various 
cases had even restricted the power 
of the states to pass statutes pro- 
viding for fair labor standards. 


Court Upholds Act 

But the court was no longer in 
the conservatives’ corner; in 1941, 
jt declared the Fair: Labor Stand- 
ards Act constitutional. 
for the Court, Justice Harlan F. 
Stone wrote: 

“The motive and purpose of the 
present regulation are plainly to}. 
make effective the congressional 
conception of public policy that in- 
terstate commerce should ‘not be 
made the instrument of competi- 
tion in the distribution of .goods 
produced under substandard labor 
conditions, which competition — is 


injurious to the commerce and to |. 


the states from and to which the 
commerce flows. The motive and 
purpose of a regulation of inter- 
state commerce are matters for 
the legislative judgment upon the 
exercise of which the Constitu- 
tion places no restriction and over 
which the courts are given no con- 
trol.” 

Although the question of consti- 
tutionality was thus settled, the 
question of public policy was not. 
In fact, the question of what the 
minimum wage and maximum 
hours should be, and who should 
be protected by them, promises to 
be a congressional issue for a long 
time to come. 

Need for Updating 

One obvious reason for this is 
that wage standards in the United 
States do not remain static, nor does 
the value of the dollar. 

In 1938 average hourly earn- 
ings in American industry were 
less than 63 cents; in 1949 they 
were $1.38, and today they are 


Speaking |. 


‘Reprints Available 
Of Fact Sheet Series 


is the sixth of a series 
of Fact Sheets on Congress 
published by the AFL-CIO 
News providing background 
information on basic issues 
coming before the 86th Con- 
gress. 

The series is being pub- 
lished by the News with the 
assistance of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Legislation. Previ- 
ous fact sheets have dealt with 
housing, depressed areas, la- 
bor reform legislation, educa- 
tion and unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Reprints of Fact Sheet No. 
6 on minimum wage and the 
previous fact sheets are avail- 
able from the AFL-CIO Dept. 

of Legislation, 815 16th 
Street, N. W., — 
6, D. C. 


$2.19. Clearly, if the minimum 
is to remain realistic, Congress— 
or some authorized agency — 
must periodically bring it up to 
date. The same principle applies 
to the 40-hour week. 

An even more difficult problem 
is the question of coverage. Cur- 
rently, approximately 20 million 
workers receive no protection at all 
from the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. ; 

The 1949 Fight 

Every time Congress considers 
coverage legislation, the workers 
who are exempt seek coverage, and 
many employer groups who are not 
exempt seek exemption. This con- 
dition provides an ideal situation 
for an ancient congressional game: 
you scratch my back and I'll scratch 
yours. In the past, this has resulted 
in less coverage rather than more 
coverage. 

The prime example lies in Fair 


e 
Wage Bill Would Cover 
= os y a e 
Additional 7.6 Million 
The Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt minimum wage bill (S. 1046, 
H. R. 4488) provides: 
e An increase in the hourly minimum wage from $1.00 
to $1.25. 
e@ Extension of coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to the following workers not now covered: 
Retail Trade 4,500,000 
Wholesale Trade 270,000 
Laundries & Dry Cleaning 210,000 
Hotels 240,000 
Business Services 35,000 
} Other Services & Related Industries 330,000 
| Finance, Insurance & Real Estate 120,000 
| Agricultural Services 135,000 
Construction 1,205,000 
Logging & Forestry 86,000 
|. Newspapers > 17,000 
|. Seafood Processing 22,000 
Manufacturing & Mining 100,000 
Water Transportation 100,000 
Transit 65,000 
Taxicabs 50,000 
Other Transportation & Warehousing 110,000 
Small Telephone Exchanges 43,000 
TOTAL 7,638,000 


Labor Standards Act amendments 
of 1949. In that year, Pres. Harry 
S. Truman asked Congress to ex- 
tend the coverage of the act and 
te raise the minimum to 75 cents 
an hour, with provisions to increase 
the minimum with the rise in the 
cost of living. 

Maneuvering in committee and 
on the floor was heated. The Re- 
publican-Dixiecrat coalition forced 
Administration supporters to in- 
troduce several bills, each whit- 
tling away some of the benefits 
provided by its predecessor. 

Still unsatisfied, conservatives of- 
fered a substitute on the. House 
floor which cut away. new categories 
of workers from the protection of 
the act. When the bill passed, the 
75 cents.minimum was law, but 
500,000 workers previously covered 
lost their protection. 

Truman was the last president to 
urge realistic congressional action 
on minimum wages. By 1955, be- 
cause of inflation during and after 
the Korean War and general in- 
creases in wages, the 75 cents min- 
imum was clearly out of date. 


Ike Urges 90 Cents 

Pressure by labor unions and 
other groups for action was met by 
a recommendation from Pres. Eis- 
enhower that the minimum be in- 
creased to 90 cents. Organized la- 
bor was asking for $1.25. 

Again, the battle was closely 
fought. The Senate Labor Commit- 
tee approved and the Senate passed 
a bill setting the new minimum at 
$1 an hour, but this was strongly 
opposed in the House by the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

Amendments were offered on 
the House floor by a Republican 
leader: one to cut the increase to 
90 cents, a second to provide a 
sliding scale starting at 90 cents 
and eventually going up to $1. 
The latter lost only by the razor- 
thin margin of 168 to 173. The 
$1 became law. 

However, despite the obvious 
need to extend coverage to those 
excluded by the 1949 action, plus 
millions of others never protected, 
Congress went no furgher. 


New Coverage Sought in °57 

In 1957, during the 85th Con- 
gress, the AFL-CIO and other 
groups urged Congress to move to 
extend coverage. Bills were intro- 
duced: by Sen. Wayne Morse (D- 
Ore.) and the late Rep. Augustine 
B. Kelley (D-Pa.) to extend coyer- 
age to about 9.5 million additional 
workers. 

The Administration’s answer was 
a proposal to extend coverage to 
only about 2.5 million additional 
workers, and under its proposal 
even these would have been denied 
the benefits of the overtime pro- 
visions. 

Subcommittes of the Senate and 
House labor committees both heid| 
extensive hearings on these and 
other proposals. 

These hearings revealed the ma- 
jor proponents and opponents of 


‘legislation to extend coverage of the 


Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Opposing extension of coverage 
were: 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. 

National Grange. 

American Retail Federation. 

American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

American Hotel Association. 

Natfonal Automobile Dealers 
_Association. 

American Trucking Associa- 
tion. 

United States Independent Tel- 
ephone Association. 

Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Life Insurance Association of 
America. 

Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America, Inc. 

Forty-eight other national trade 
associations. 

Supporting the Morse-Kelley Bill 
were: 

AFL-CIO. 

National Consumers League. 

_National Farmers Union. 

National Board, Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association. 

National Association of So- 
cial Workers. 

National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 

National Child Labor Commit- 

tee: 

Ten national and international 
unians affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO. 

The Administration, of course, 
supported only its own limited pro- 
posals. 

Following the hearings, no fur- 
ther action was taken in the House 
during the 85th Congress. In the 
Senate the subcommittee reported, 
without recommendation, a com- 


Yohn F. Kennedy (D-Mass.). The 
full committee did not consider the 
measure. 

New Drive in °59 

Again this year the AFL-CIO 
and other groups have begun a de- 
termined effort to secure substan- 
tial extension of coverage. An ad- 
ditional objective is an increase in 
‘he minimum to $1.25 an hour. 

Some 19 AFL-CIO affiliates have 
formed a Joint Minimum Wage 
Committee to spearhead the drive. 

The AFL-CIO is supporting S. 
1046, introduced by Kennedy, 
Morse and others and H. R. 4488, 
‘introduced by Rep.. James Roose- 
velt (D-Calif.), and others. 

The Citizens Committee for the 
Tair Labor Standards Act, com- 
xosed of clergymen and others, is 
uso seeking enactment of the Ken- 
nedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill. 

Hearings by a Senate Labor sub- 
zsommittee are expected to follow 
‘mmediately upon Senate passage 
of the labor-management reform 
bill. 


promise measure sponsored by Sen. ° 


~Tts Not B Big Ennotigh or High Enough 


The AFL-CIO is also supporting 
additional legislation in the fair la- 
bor standards field. Technological 
change in recent years has greatly — 
reduced manpower needs in man- 
ufacturing industries, contributing 
to the current high rate of unem- 
ployment. 

Shorter Workweek Sought 


In manufacturing, the total out- 
put in 1958 was about the same as 
in 1943, but in 1943 almost 30 per- 
cent more production workers were 
employed than in 1958. 


This has been brought about | 
by a stepping-up in the uses of 
automation. and other new types 
of equipment, the growth in in- 
dustrial research, the unfolding 
industrial uses of niclear energy, 
and the rapid development of new 
and improved raw materials. 

Therefore, more and more 
goods and services will be pro- 
vided in the future by fewer 
workers or in fewer hours. The 
alternative to cutting workers is 
cutting hours. 


In response to this clear-cut chal- 
lenge, the AFL-CIO has-asked Con- 
gress to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to set a new maxi- 
mum workweek of 35 hours. 

Several bills have been introduced 
in both houses of Congress, by 
Sen. Pat. McNamara (D-Mich.), 
Roosevelt and others, to establish 
the 35-hour week. 


Congress Urged 
To Keep Promise 


Sen. John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.), when introducing Ss. 
1046, said: 

“In 1938, when the Fair 
Labor Standards Act was 
passed, Congress pledged it- 
self ‘to correct and as rapidly 
as possible to eliminate all of 
the conditions detrimental to 
the maintenance of the mini- 
mum standards of living nec- 
essary for health, efficiency, 
and general well-being of | 
workers.’ It is time to redeem 
that pledge, to eliminate the 
conditions deplored by the 
75th Congress, and to assure 
our workers of the minimum 
standard of living to which 
they are entitled ... 

“It has been said that the 
test of our belief in human 
dignity is the manner in which 
we treat those at the bottom 
of the economic ladder. The 
75th Congress recognized that 
fact in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938; the 86th 
Congress can bring reality to 
the promise of nearly a gen- 
eration ago.” 
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Lip Service Won't Do It. 
ib MARCH 1959, while 4.4 million personsisiunted jobs nd 

“hnillion ‘or so :more, were. underemployed; } Alherican ‘iidastry 
turned out goods’ at a higher rate than ever before in its ‘history. 

While the jobless. were lining up for handouts of surplus food, 
economists were busy predicting on the basis of nearly complete 
reports that corporate profits for 1959, based on the first three 
months of the year, would be about 40 percent higher than in 1958. 

This is an intolerable and dangerous situation. No economy 
can discharge its functions and expand healthily when 5.8 percent 
of its labor force is unemployed. 

Yet while paying lip setvice to the unemployed, the nation’s 
leaders continue to issue reams of “good news” statements and 
optimistic predictions, explaining meanwhile that unemployment 
will “take care of itself.” . 

The evidence is steadily mounting that unemployment is not 
“taking care of itself,” that it won't go away because of wishing, 
that the answer*is immediate and effective action on a comprehen- 
Sive program to achieve full employment along with full production. 


Test fen Rockefeller . 


EW YORK Gov. Nelson Rockefeller’s industrial commissioner 

has called’a halt to an investigation of organized-strikebreaking 

in the newspaper industry in face of definite evidence that such 
strikebreaking activity exists. 

The special committee, composed of two highly respected mem- 
bers of the academic world and a labor attorney, has charged that 
a recent public hearing “justifies and requires” further study of 
the situation, but that Industrial Commissioner Martin P. Cather- 
wood has told it to pack up and go home. . 

Organized strikebreaking in the newspaper industry has been 
known to exist for many years. The New York committee for the 
first time, however, collected evidence from strikebreakers them- 
selves on how they were recruited to scab on union printers. 

Significantly, the committee added that it has information that 
similar problems may exist “in other industries.” 

If Rockefeller is to live up to his own standards as a modern, 
liberal Republican he has no choice but to give the investigation a 
green light to expose the organized traffic in the lowest form of 
humanity—the scab. 


An Urgent Need Is a 


fe EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION—at the direction of 
a congressional committee—has compiled a comprehensive re- 
port revealing the acute need for helping the aged to meet the soaring 
costs of medical care. 

With the need so clearly established, the road is open to prompt 
enactment of the Forand bill which provides for hospital and nursing 
home care for the 16 million Americans receiving social security. 

American workers are not looking for “handouts;” they are 
willing to pay their share of the cost of this program so that when 
they reach retirement they will have provided for their medical | 
needs as well as a minimum income. 

Organized medicine, however, in its blind opposition to all 
proposals for easing the bite of medical costs, is willing to subject 
our older citizens to the indignities of means tests and- public welfare 
investigations rather than support pre-payment of medical costs. 

We are confident that this cynical disregard for the problems of 
our senior citizens will be cast aside and that Congress will see the 
inherent justice in the Forand proposal and speed its enactment. 
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Socialism Isn't the Seen: 


Meany Spells Out Labor’s Goal 
As Better Share for. the People 


During his testimony before the House Ways & 
Means Committee calling for federal standards on 
unemployment compensation, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany was asked by Rep. Bruce A. Alger (R-Tex.) 
to explain “the difference between your program and- 
what is honest-to-goodness- socialism,” not just wages 
“but the entire program you ask of us as congress- 
men.” 


Here are excerpts of Meany’s reply: 


I DO NOT KNOW what socialism is. I have 
read Marx and I have read all the people who inter- 
pret him, and I still do not know what socialism is. 
If socialism is public ownership of the means of 
production, we are a little bit socialistic in this coun- 
try, and we were before I was born and we have 
continued in that direction. : 

In my lifetime, I have seen the means of trans- 
portation in the large cities of the country converted 
from private ownership to public ownership. Of 
course, that was always one of the things that the so- 
called socialists advocated. 

Back in the early days of this republic, water for 
instance was a medium for private profit. There 
were private water companies all over America. They 
sold water to people. The people decided that they 
did not wang water to be a medium of private profit. 
By process of legal condemnation and other proces- 
ses, they put these people out of business and took 
that particular public service over themselves. 

IF IT IS SOCIALIZATION to use public money 
to supply milk for school children—and, of course, 
that charge is always made that it is socialization— 
then, is it socialization to supply the airline com- 
panies, through the means of federal subsidy, with 
an incentive to develop an airline industry, which 
we badly need in times of war? 

Was it socialization to appropriate $2 million to 
rehabilitate an abandoned lead mine in Colorado 
because the country happened to need some lead? 

Was it socialization when we subsidized a rail- 
road company some years ago, when they pushed 
on to the Pacific Coast? . 

I do not know, but I do know this: that during 
the Roosevelt Administration, many things were 
done by the federal government, and very. féw of 
them that were advocated by the President under the 
so-called New Deal were not characterized as so- 
cialism. However, one of the officers of ‘one of our 
national business organizations, according to the rec- 
ord, pleaded with Pres. Roosevelt in the early days 
of March 1933 to take over all business at the time 
the banks were closed: 


A few years ago, I picked up, in about 1953, a 
brochure issued by the Central Hanover Bank of 
the City of New York. This is a bank which has 


the cream of. the crop. This is a bank that is a 
private bank for the private fortunes of practically 
all of the big millionaire set in the city of New York, 
with a branch at 62nd Street and Fifth Avenue,- or 


_ Somewhere close to that so-called Gold Coast up 


there. This brochure was written by some economist 
working for the bank, and it was distributed to the 
depositors of the bank. It said that there was going 
to be a slight recession, there was a slight recession 
on the way, which did come, of course, in 1954, 

This economist in this brochure distributed by the 
bank to. its upper crust customers said that they did 
not have to worry too much because, unlike in the 
Thirties, we now had built-in safeguards in our 
economy that would prevent this thing from going 
too far. 
ment insurance; that we had a reservoir of money 
waiting to give something to the unemployed so that 
they would not be totally out of the market as 
customers of business the day after they got ut 
employed. That was one of the things. 


THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE busi 
ness was another thing, under which you did -not 
have the problem of long runs on savings banks when 
people got unemployed, because the federal govert- 
ment, through this deposit insurance system, insured 
the savings accounts of the small people. I guess it 
is safe to say that there is hardly-a savings bank ia 
this country that is not under that system. He pointed 
out that the Securities & Exchange Commission, with 
its r@Strictions on gambling in the stock market, 
keeps that down. 

These were the safeguards that were going to pre 
vent us from being in real trouble in 1954 because of 
a slight recession. May I point out to you, Congres 
men, that every one of these safeguards was chaf- 
acterized as being socialistic at the time they were 
before the Congress, every single one of them. 


I STILL.DO NOT KNOW what socialism is, de 
spite the things I have read. But if socialism means 
that under a democratic system, this republican form 
of government that we have, there are people who de 
sire to secure for the great mass of the people, the 
workers, the wage earners, the farmers and others, # 
better share of whatever wealth the economy pro 
duces, and that by providing that better share we 
provide a broad base of purchasing power to keep 
the economy moving forward—if that is socialism, 
then’I guess I am a socialist and have been a sociak 
ist all my life. I do not figure that, but if that # 
what socialism means, that is the sort of thing I am 
interested in. 

I submit again that the record will show that ab 
most everything that meant a better life for the 
little people was attacked as socialistic. 


He pointed out what they were: unemploy-' 
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- AFL-CIO NEWS, ‘WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, 


pMerwen Says: 


(This column is excerpted: from the nightly 


’ broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 


tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. Me, EST.) = 


ON OF THE YOUNG leaders ot Africa, the 

first ever to be elected to the legislature of the 

British protectorate of Kenya, Tom Mboya, is now 

general secretary of the Kenya Federation of Labor 

and chairman of the All-Africa Peoples Conference, 

the clearing house, so to speak, of nationalist move- 
ments in the agonizing but 
exciting awakening of the 
dark continent. 

It is very necessary, it 
seems to me, for us Amer- 
icans to grasp the terrible 
urgency which the Afri- 
can nationalists feel about 
this issue. 

- mnecessary—though in. a 
‘sense more difficult for 
them, ‘surely—to under- 
stand both our sympathies 
and some of the hard facts 


Moreen 
of life whieh restrain us from giving them all the 
help they think they need. 

We may find them unrealistically impatient and 
they may find us. somewhat “—— and madden- 


Vandercook Says: 


It is equally - 


Unions GaveliticaNewtie ader 


ingly unresponsive to ‘the very revolutionary ideals 
which gave this country birth and meaning and 


which are firing them now-——sometimes to violence. 


So a trip to the United States like Mboya’s present 
one, in which views are exchanged and clarified, 


“can only be to the good. 


‘I said this African leader was young. He is 
28 years of age. If he moves with the impetuousness 
of youth, this is the way nationalism is moving. 
There is no time for the slow maturity to wisdom. 
Maturity must come in the apap of rapidly 
changing events. 


“AFRICA,” MBOYA SAID, “is as much a patt of 


. the 20th century. as.any other part-of the world to- 


day.” Ina sense this is true but it was yanked into it 
only yesterday and inhibiting anachronisms of its past 
will be still sticking to it, like barnacles, tomorrow— 
just as similar ones are clinging to other = of 
the world, including this one. 

It was interesting to note and easy to recognize 
when I went to Africa briefly just two years ago 
that one of the richest sources of leadership in these 
emerging countries is the incipient labor movement. 
British and especially American trade union leaders 
were quick te appreciate this. Directly and through 
the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions they 
gave support to these African unions. A few years 
ago, the AFL-CIO’s William Green fund gave $35,- 
000 for a labor center in Kenya. 


Nation Alerted to Jobless Facts 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


‘ ee RECENT one-day unemployment confer- 
ence held in Washington, attended by nearly 
7,000 deeply earnest and deeply concerned men and 
women from nearly all parts of the United States, 
seems—insofar as intangibles can be measured—to 
have had a profound impact. 

The transparent effort of 
the Administration, just 
before that conference, to 
dull that impact by giving 
premature publicity to the 
gains scored in hiring be- 
tween mid-February and 
mid-March only served, as 
it happened, to emphasize 
the ugly fact of how many 
Americans still are unem- 
ployed. 

Despite the obviously 

Vendenceok emotional background of 
that conference, all who spoke before it showed their 
greatest concern for facts; for facts and for concrete 
proposals as to how best the disease of unemploy- 
ment can be cured. 

Sen. Paul Douglas of Illinois pointed out that “we 
have tried to hammer home thé fact that in the last 
year close to 2 million workers have exhausted their 


ORT 


Washington Reports: 


claims to unemployment benefits, and that a very 


large proportion of those workers have been unable 


to find new jobs.” 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany called national at- 
tention “to another important consideration. Indus- 


try,” he said, “has been able to bounce back from 


the last three recessions without a scar. But each 
time employment lags further and further behind. 
The present ratio of unemployment is 5.8 percent. 
Five years ago it was 4.3 percent and after the 1949 
recession it was 3.2 percent.” 

NEVER BEFORE during this recessionary period 
has there seemed to be so great a disposition by the 
leaders of the Democratic majority in Congress to 
take curative action. The contrast between the gains 
which have now been scored in industrial produc- 


-tion, in national income, in so many other indi- 


cators of our economic condifion, has, in a sense, 
tended to simplify the problem. 

The overall puzzle of the whys and wherefores of 
an economic slump no longer has to be solved. There 
now remains one, problem. That of finding—of 
making—jobs for those who desperately want and 
need them. 

There may, of course, be evasions, lags, confu- 
sions. But the pink clouds of unfounded optimism 


_appear to have been dispelled. There is the promise, 


at long last, of a many-front attack on the unem- 
ployment crisis. Massive public work programs, for 
one thing, have become far more attractive than 
they were even a few months ago. Budgets, it’s 
been belatedly remembered, balance best when a 
whole nation is at work and is able to pay taxes. 


Higher Pension, Idle Benefits 
Due Railmen, Senators Say 


THE MORSE-HARRIS-BENNETT BILL to in- 
crease railroad retirement and unemployment insur- 
ance benefits is a compromise measure that should 
pass at this session, Senators Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), 
‘and J. Glenn Beall (R-Md.) declared on Washington 
Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service pro- 
gam, heard on 260 radio stations. 


“I know of not one single reason that has been 
advanced which would justify any modification of 
the bill,” Morse asserted. 


He explained that the measure now before Con-. 


&ess was compromised as a result of an agreement 
last year to assure passage. It was beaten on a 
er ameatany technicality” in the House in 1958, he 


cal claims that they cannot afford improved 


Mtirement and unemployment benefits, if justified, . 


Beall declared, will be met with aid to the roads. 
“The employes of the roads can no longer be 
denied their rights,” he asserted. 
“Why shouldn’t railroad workers who are thrown 
out of work get the benefits provided for in this 
bill?” Morse asked, “Do we want to take the posi- 


tion that the railroad workers should subsidize the 
railroads, that they should assume the losses? The 
railroads have the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to give them relief when the evidence shows 
they need it.” 


_The Morse-Harris-Bennett bill, Morse explained, 
would increase retirement benefits by 10 percent and 
would also raise unemployment compensation. 


THE MEASURE would carry out a 1956 pledge 
on the soundness of the rail retirement system, Morse 
said. . C \ 

“That's very much needed because of increaseg in 
the cost of living,” he said. Beall added, “I have 
among my acquaintances many fine, hard-working, 
retired railroaders who are having a terrible time 
existing On the small payments they are getting.” 

When 1956 legislation made adjustments in bene- 
fits, he pointed out, “it was known that: the. railroad 
retirement fund would be left with a substantial 
deficit, but it was passed with the specific pledge that, 
in due course of time, in fact, in the next session of 
Congress, legislation would be passed to take care 
of the deficit. It is important from an actuarial 
standpoint that this be done.” 


=(TS YOUR— 
WASHINGTON 
~ Willard "Shelion 


A LEADING SPOKESMAN of the Democrats expressed regret 
at the departure of John Foster Dulles in this way: He was the only 


man in the Cabinet strong enough to force the President to listen to 
him. 


_ Because of this, the President and the country were never wholly 


at the mercy of the orthodox budget-balancers when foreign policy - 
was at stake. The military were never wholly in control of the 
terrible issues of war or peace. 

There have been valid-criticisms, it seems to this observer, of the 
tactics and technical performance of the stricken former secretary, 

As an astute international lawyer, he seemed to take delight in 
a lawyer’s obscurities of language that made his listeners think he 
was saying something quite clear and unmistakable when in fact 
he was spoofing them with words. This was, understandably, an 
intellectual sport to him, particularly when he hoodwinked the 
‘pompous and self-important among the journalists and politicians 
of this town, but it.contained elements of danger in a democracy. 

It can scarcely be denied, moreover, that his intensely personal 
diplomacy—his: globe-trotting journeys for private conferences with 
other statesmen—tended to weaken the structural operations of the 
State Dept. 

But he has been a strong, vigorous, courageous and absolutely 
devoted secretary, whose value to the President. was precisely the 
fact that he could say “no” and make it stick. Mr. Eisenhower, ~ 


faith. likes thone men to lean on, acgepted his guidance, with utter _ 
aith, 


* * * : 

DULLES WAS the Administration spokesman rte first eae 
with the late Sen. Joseph McCarthy and McCarthy’s back-scenes 
manipulator, Sen. Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, and forced 
them to back down. 

He gave a hostage to the Republican right-wingers by admitting 
Bridges’ man Scott McLeod to the State Dept. security office.- But 
when the right wingers claimed that McLeod had a “disagreement” 
with the secretary over the loyalty, worth and dependability of 
Charles E. Bohlen, up for confirmation as ambassador to Russia, 
Dulles with icy nerve publicly announced that no such difference of 
opinion existed, and in effect called his opponents liars. 


He meant, simply, that as long as he was Secretary of State 
he would run his department, and his moral strength was so 
formidable that the plotters collapsed. . 

The mutual security program and its annual appropriation became 
the one major budget item that former Treasury Sec. George Magof- 
fin“Humphrey, the strong man Eisenhower listened to on most other 
matters, could not clip, slash and traduce. The President could 
easily be persuaded that bankruptcy was invited by other federal 
activities, but the Mutual Security program was a John Foster Dulles 
— and Dulles kept it ae 

* * 

THE LOSS OF DULLES the Cabinet follows the departure 
of Sherman Adams from the White House, and it seems likely that 
the second blow to the President will have unhappy side effects, 
comparable to those that resulted from the loss of Adams. 


Candid and very well informed members of the Administration 
frequently complain that their problems are now complicated by 
the difficulty of getting decisions out of the Administration. Mr. 
Eisenhower, before he reluctantly parted with Adams, plaintively 
said, “I need him,” and he was right. The dour New Englander 
was assuredly indiscreet in messing with the independent agencies 
and Bernard Goldfine, but he had the virtue that he could make up 
the President’s mind for him. 

With Adams~gone, Dulles gone, with a new secretary to be 
installed on the eve of a major conference with our western allies 
and the Soviet Union, men of great force and vigor obviously are 
needed. The President has been trying to function, through more 
frequent press conferences, as a substitute for Dulles, but he also 


needs advisers to whom he will give as much confidence as he gave 
Adams and Dulles. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION this year to improve railroad retire- 
ment and unemployment insurance benefits was urged by Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), left, and Sen. J. Glenn Beall (R-Md.) when 
they were interviewed on Washington Reports to the People, AFL- 


CIO public service program. 
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They Made Unemployment a Human Issue 


_.. The AFL-CIO Unemployment 

‘Conference has had an impor- 
tant impact on the nation, calling 
its attention to the grim facts of 
joblessness. 

The New York Times, for ex- 
ample, reacted editorially declar- 
ing that “the big rally humanized 

. the Dept. of Commerce figures, 
focusing public attention on the 
plight of the jobless and what 

_ should be done about it—a sig-— 
nal service.” 

The facts of unemployment 

“measure a national disgrace,” 
-said the Times. 
* “More than four million work- 
ers still can’t find a job,” it con-. 
tinued. “They, with the added 
millions of their dependents, are 
in dire straits. And those whose 
business depends on workers’ 
purchases are also suffering— 
which is bad for the economy as 
a whole.” 


The Times concluded, after re- th 
viewing the many proposals for va 
reducing unemployment, that “re- m 
latively small declines in the job- se 
less rolls and optimistic forecasts 
should not reduce the steam be- 8 
hind every wise and practical : 
measure to decrease unemploy- , 
ment—a major weakness to the VANGUARD OF 7,000 DELEGATES to AFL-CIO Unemployment Conference pours into District of Columbia ‘National Guard At 
American economy and a curse mory to join in touching off massive drive to “Get America Back to Work” by alerting nation to tragedy of mass s joblessness. They , 
to many millions today.” pledged grass-roots action to win enactment of sweeping legislative program. ' 
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BOX LUNCHES WERE DISTRIBUTED to betsy delegates as they sat in their seats in the ccowd- SENATE MAJORITY LEADER Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex) 
ed Armory. Overflow attendance necessitated emergency call for 500 more lunches to feed holds impromptu press conference after proposing special study 
crowd. Feeding operation took just 20 minutes. committee to get “stark but true” facts on unemployment. 


RECORD-BREAKING CROWD of 352 press, tadio ‘id television FACE OF UNEMPLOYMENT was imuttiplied many times at the AFL-CIO conference. Fiero are 
correspondents shown covering AFL-CIO conference ‘Proceedings page ie the delegates, unemployed and working, as they listened with concentrated attention to ome 
mnt Ub piay 85'S ‘peewee the: Unied Rates , the speeches about need for prompt federal action. 
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Union Financed, Manned: ee patie 


Underwater Survey 


Of Death Ship Set — 


Detroit—An expedition to make an underwater survey of the 
sunken freighter Carl. D. Bradley, financed and manned by the 
Great Lakes Dist. of the Seafarers, is now fitting out and will 


-begin operations as soon as the ice thins out in Lake Michigan. 
' The Bradley, a 21-year-old, 10,000-ton bulk carrier 639 ft. 


, broke up and sank near Gull® : 
te | ‘Maritime Trades Dept. asked for 
a full investigation of the’ sinking | 


Island, in Lake Michigan, during 
a severe storm last Nov. 18. Only 
two of the 35 crewmen survived, 
and 15 bodies still have not been 
recovered. The ship was owned by 
-the Bradley Transportation Line, a a 
subsidiary of U.S. Steel. 

The union survey force plans a 
shore base at Charlevoix, Mich., 
where the full cooperation of the 
‘Coast.Guard has been promised. 
‘The experienced personnel the un- 
ion is furnishing is headed by Capt. 
Walter Blake, U.S. Navy reserve 
officer and a salvage expert. | 

> Fred J. Farnen, secretary-treas- 
urer of the SIU district, said the 
venture is being undertaken with a 
view of reconstructing the cause of 
the sinking and thus helping to ‘ad- 
vance the safety of. the 15,000 sea- 
men who man Great Lakes ves- 
sels. 

“Every Lakes sailor and every 
sailor’s family, and particularly 
those bereaved by this disaster,” 
he said, “have a right to know 
why this vessel sank. If the gov- 

’ ernment will not or cannot act, 
then we must to protect those 
men whose welfare and safety we 
represent.” - 


The union and the AFL-CIO 


‘survey, and does not have funds for 


| Trades Dept., said 17 unions affili- 


at a conference with Coast uss; 
officials in Washington last month. | 


The union representatives were told | 
the Coast Guard has no equipment | 


available in the area for such. a’ 


an underwater examination. © 

The Coast Guard said also it 
has no legal responsibility, au- 
thority, funds or equipment avail- 
able to conduct a hunt for the 
lost bodies, recovery of which was 
one of the union’s main con- 
cern. 


A board of inquiry to ascertain |. 


the cause of the Bradley’s sinking 
was set up by the Coast Guard un- 
der the direction of Rear Adm. 
Joseph Kerrins, commanding offi- 
cer of the 9th CG Dist. with head- 
quarters in Cleveland. It has not 
reported. - 

Harry E. O’Reilly, executive sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Maritime 


ated ‘with the department are 
alarmed at the inadequacy of, Coast 
Guard facilities on the Great Lakes 
particularly in view of the tremen- 
dous increase in shipping antici- 
pated as a result of the opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


UAW Staffer Ousted 
In Grand Jury Dispute 


The international. executive board of the Auto Workers at a 
meeting in Washington upheld the action of Pres, Walter P. Reuther 
in discharging Intl. Rep. Peter Zvara and voted to prefer charges 


against him as a union member. 


The ouster grew out of Zvara’s refusal to.appear before a state 


grand jury in New York for ques-$ 
tioning in connection with an al- 
leged bribery of union officials. 

Reuther acted after a meeting 
with Zvara in Detroit also attended 
by UAW Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey; 
Joseph Mooney, administrative as- 
sistant to UAW Vice Pres. Richard 
E. Gosser, and Jack Conway, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the UAW 
president. Zvara was assistant to 
Gosser and worked out of Toledo, 
Ohio. 

“Zvara Uiscussed his activities 


F. W. Lee Dies; 
Machinist, Banker 


Frank W. Lee, long noted in 
Washington as both a trade union- 
ist and a banker, died in his sleep 
in his home in suburban Lewisdale, 
Md. He was 75. 

A machinist who was born in 
Richmond, Va., he was a “boomer” 
who worked from Alabama to 
Pennsylvania before coming to 
Washington in 1904 and joining 
Machinists Lodge 174 while work- 
ing at the Navy Yard. Later he 
served on the IAM staff and worked 
for Dist. Lodge 144 in Washington. 
_ When the union’ helped establish 
the old Mt. Vernon Bank in 1918, 

“he became associated with it and 
_in 1932 was named president. Two 
years later it merged with other 
banks to form the City Bank. He 
‘was chosen a vice president and 
continued in that office until his 
death. 

' He served many years as a 
delegate to the local and Maryland- 
District of Columbia Central labor 

bodies and was a frequent delegate 
to conventions of the former AFL. 
He was often called in to help 
Settle local labor disputes. 

Surviving is a daughter, Mrs. 
Meredith R. Jones of New York, 


frankly and freely,” 


through legal procedures. 


“Membership on the UAW 
staff, however, involyes more 
than just meeting requirements 
of the law and the UAW must 
evaluate Zvara’s conduct as it re- 
lates to the ethical codes and. the 
high moral standards we have 
maintained and are determined 
to maintain in the UAW.” 


Reuther said that since Zvara 


had admitted receiving commis- 
sions from a firm which “on occa- 
sion has been involved in collective 
bargaining matters in plants under 
contract with the UAW,” it is 
“clear and beyond doubt” that he 
is in “serious violation” of UAW 
ethical practices codes and “guilty 
of improper conduct” as a UAW 
representative. His refusal to ap- 
pear before the grand jury also vio- 
lates the ethical practices code, 
Reuther added. 

“While Mr. Zvara feels his ac- 
ceptance of such commissions is 
not improper,” Reuther continued, 
“the officers of the UAW do feel 
his conduct was not only improper 
but of such a serious character that 
it must be dealt with severely, so 
that it will be clear to all that we 
will not tolerate any compromise 
of the high ethical standards of the 
UAW and that such standards can- 
not be violated with immunity by 
any representative of the UAW.” 


FEDERAL FUNDS are urgently needed for classré@m construction 
and higher teachers’ salaries, Peter T. Schoemann (left), chairman of 
AFL-CIO Committee on. Education, told Senate Education sub- 
committee. With him as he testified was Legislative Dir. Andrew 
J. Biemiller. At right, with back to camera, is subcommittee Chair- 
man James E. Murray (D-Mont.), cosponsor with Rep. Lee Metcalf 
(D-Mont.) of legislation backed by AFL-CIO. 


U. S. School Aid Funds 
Urged by Schoemann 


The AFL-CIO has carried to the Senate its fight for the Muna 
Metcalf school aid bill to provide federal funds for needed classroom 
construction and higher teachers’ salaries. 

Testifying before an Education subcommittee headed by Sen. 
James E. Murray (D-Mont.), Vice Pres. 


Reuther said 
after the meeting, “and for the first 
time made known to UAW officials 
that he had received commissions 
from a New York engineering con- 
sulting firm. Zvara stated that no 
one else in the UAW was in any 
way involved. He maintained that 
he had not violated any law and we 
are not making judgment on the 
legal aspects of this matter, which 
should properly be determined 


chairman of the AFL-CIO Com 
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Peter T. Schoemann, 


mittee on Education, warned that 
America is lagging far behind So- 
viet Russia “in our production of 
trained and educated minds.” 


Appearing on behalf of the AFL- 
CIO Industrial: Union Dept., of 
which he is a vice president, Arn- 
old Zander, president of the State, 
County & Municipal Employes, 
lashed at inadequate Administra- 
tion proposals which would merely 
guarantee school bond financing in 
much the same manner as the gov- 
ernment now guarantees veterans’ 
home loans, 


“A penny-pinching approach that 
denies real federal. responsibility in 
the area of education,” Zander 
said, “will create a deflation of the 
worst kind—a deflation of the na- 
tion’s intellectual caliber.” 

On the other side of Capitol Hill, 
meanwhile, a House Education 
subcommittee headed by Rep. 
Cleveland M. Bailey (D-W. Va.) 
approved, by a 4-2 vote, a sharply- 
modified version of the measure 
sponsored by Murray and Rep. Lee 
Metcalf (D-Mont.). 

The original bill called for allo- 
cation of funds to local communi- 
ties on a sliding scale ranging from 
$25 per pupil the first year to $100 
per pupil for the fourth and each 
succeeding year. This would have 
called for outlays of $1.1 billion 
the first year, $2.2 billion the sec- 


- 


Unionists Finance 
Study for Mexican 


Austin, Tex. — Officers of 
the Texas State AFL-CIO 
have invited the Mexican 
Confederation of Labor to 
designate an active Mexican 
trade unionist for a one-year 
scholarship at the. University 
of Texas. 

‘The chosen student will be 
a guest in the homes of the 
various officers and have the 
opportunity to get a first-hand 
‘knowledge of the local labor 
movement in addition to his 
studies. 

State AFL-CIO officers are 
personally financing the schol- 
arship, which will include all 
expenses except travel from 
Mexico. 


ond, $3.4 billion the third, and $4.7 
billion for each year thereafter. 
The House .subcommittee 
trimmed these figures to $1.1 bil- 
lion a year for four years. The 
modified version also contained a 
technical change dealing with the 
ibution of funds for teachers’ 
aries between rural and metro- 
politan school districts. 

Urging favorable action on the 
original Murray-Metcalf bill, which 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
has endorsed as “simple in its con- 
cept, bold in its dimensions, and 
clear in its goals,” Schoemann 
told the Senate subcommittee that 
prompt action in the education 
field. was needed in the “unending 
struggle with Soviet Russia.” 


“But,” he went on, “even if 
the Soviet Union, as a nation, dis- 
-appeared from the earth tomor- 
row morning, the need for federal 
aid to education would still re- 
main great. Even if there were 
no Soviet Russia, our concern in 
the labor movement for the fu- 
ture of our educational system 
would not be lessened in any de- 
gree. whatsoever.” 


Schoemann cited figures from the 
U.S. Office of Education showing 
that when the current school year 
started, a need existed for 65,300 
classrooms to house an overflow of 
1.8 million students in excess of 
classroom capacity, plus another 
75,200 classrooms to replace obso- 
lete classrooms. 


He was sharply critical of the 
fact that a high percentage of the 
nation’s youth are “going to school 
in more or less renovated base- 
ments, in buildings so inadequate 
that thousands of children are on 
shifts. or part-time’ study, in tem- 
porary quarters which serve year 
after year, in hundreds of build- 
ings that date back to the 19th 
century, in schools that are unfit 
for human habitation.” 

Schoemann, who is also president 
of the Plumbers & Pipe Fitters, 
charged that the nation pays its 
teachers “factory workers’ wages” 
while entrusting them with the fu- 
ture of America’s youth. 

“All this must be changed,” he 
said. .“We must return the teacher 
to the position of dignity in the 
community which will attract brains 


Hike i in Taher, 
Health Funds.. 
Need Cited _ 


The AFL-CIO has asked Con- 
gress. to vote more money than 
Pres. Eisenhower requested for 
major labor and health progtamis, 
including enforcement of the wage- 
hour law and construction of thedi- 
cal and health facilities. 

Legislative Rep. Hyman H. Book- 
binder told a House Appropriations 
subcomimittee headed by Rep. John 


| E. Fogarty (D-R. I.) that “penny- 


pinching appropriations” have en- 
abled chiseling employers to get by 
with paying workers less than the 
federal minimum wage. 
Bookbinder urged the subcom- 
mittee to appropriate an addi- 
tional $876,000 which the Budg- 


_ et Bureau had slashed from the 


Labor Dept.’s original request. 
He called it “disgraceful and in- 
excusable” that low-paid work- 
ers are cheated “of at least $60 
million a year because uncon- 
scionable employers are able to 
escape detection because of in- 
adequate inspections.” 

The additional funds, Bookbinder 
said, would permit the hiring of 100 
additional investigators. 

Proposed cuts of more than $151 
million in grants for construction of 
medical schools, hospitals and other 
health facilities are doubly harmful, 
the AFL-CIO eee er 
sized. 

Besides failing to meet the na- 
tion’s health needs, cutbacks in 
construction would slow down the 
nation’s economic recovery, Book- 
binder pointed out: 


Ohio Labor 
Editors Form 
Press Group 


Columbus, O.—Forty-five editors 
of Ohio labor papers have voted to 
establish an Ohio Labor Press As- 
sociation following two days of 
meetings devoted to discussion of 
ways of improving their publica- 
tions. 

The sessions, sponsared by the 
Ohio State AFL-CIO and Ohio 
State University’s Labor Education 
and Research Service, were opened 
by Past Pres. Gordon: H. Cole of 
the Intl. Labor Press Assn. 


R. J. McCaulley of the Golden 
Lodge News, Canton, was chosen 
chairman of a committee to pre- 
pare plans for the next meeting of 
the group. 

Serving with him are Carol 
Strator of Crossalk, Cleveland; Bill 
Davey, Cleveland Newspaper 
Guild; Jim Gedling, Lorain Labor 
Leader; Bernard Stern, Toledo 
Union Journal; Fred Sweet, Cater- 
ing Industry Employe, Cincinnati, 
and Don Smith, Ohio AFL-CIO 
News and Views. 


New Pay Floor 
Value High in Pa. 


Passage of the Kennedy-Morse- 
Roosevelt minimum wage bill would 
add $95 million a year to the pur- 
chasing power of. Pennsylvania’s . 
lowest paid-workers, the state’s 
congressional delegation has been 
informed. 

Joseph L. Hueter, head of the 
Philadelphia Joint Board of the 
Textile Workers of America and a 
vice president of the State AFL- 
CIO, cited the benefits of a $1.25 
minimum and increased coverage 
in a letter to each of the state’s 
congressmen and senators. 

He said an estimated 349,000 
workers would receive wage in- 
creases which, although small as a 
proportion of total payroll, “would 
be a considerable addition to the 
purchasing power of the ‘state's 


and ability to the classroom.” 


lower-income families.” 
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EFFORTS B ING MADE to end discrimination within AFL-CIO 
ranks were described by Theodore E. Brown (center) assistant di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil Rights, at a luncheon in Los 
Angeles. With him are Pres. Albert T. Lunceford (left) of the Los 
Angeles County AFL-CIO and Sec.-Treas. W.'J. Bassett. 


Unions Ask Reversal Of: 
Rail Pension ‘Slaiighter’ 


The Railway Labor Executives’ 
members of the House asking support for the bill amending the 
Railroad Retirement and Unemployment Compensation Act in the 
form in which it was introduced by Chairman Oren. Harris (D-Ark.) 
of the House Commerce Committee. 


Association has circularized all 


The committee reported out a? 


“slaughtered” version of the Harris | 4S¢s, 
bill which the rail labor executives 
described as “wholly unacceptable” 
to the workers and their families. 
A strong minority has. announced 
that it will s¢ek to substitute the 
Harris proposals when the measure 
reaches the floor. 

The Harris bill, given bipartisan 
support by Rep. John B. Bennett 
(R-Mich.), ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee, was identical 
with a measure passed by the Sen- 
ate last year. 


“The committee entirely elim- 
inated the provisions for extended 
benefits for veteran employes,” 
the rail union executives said in 
a letter to members, “and it also 
wrote into the bill a series of 
amendments drastically restrict- 
ing benefits both with respect to 
ordinary unemployment and un- 
employment due to sickness that 
have been available under exist- 
ing law for from 13 to 20 years.” 


The committtee bill provided 
merely for temporary additional 
benefits for all laid-off employes, 
regardless of length of service, for 
a maximum of 13 weeks under 
certain conditions. 

The original Harris bill, which 
the RLEA supports, is identified as 
H.R. 1012. The committee sub- 
stitute is H.R. 5610. 

The committee minority re 
called the substitute bill “clearly 
an assault upon basic principles of 
social insurance which, in some 


Refinery Blast 
Burns Pickets 


Sarnia, Ont—About 110 striking 
members of Oil, Chemical & Atom- 
ic Workers Local 16-14 suffered 
chemical burns on their faces as 
they picketed the Polymer Corp. 
pliant when a unit at the nearby 
Imperial Oil Co. refinery broke and 
sprayed them with catalytic dust. 


Twenty-five were burned serious- 
ly; 70 required hospital treatment. 
The local, which is paying medical 
insurance premiums during the 
strike, is. asking Imperial Oil and 


several insurance companies for |i 


damages to union members’ cloth- 
ing and parked cars as a result of 
the blast. . 


Meantime, OCAW Local 16-351, 
also in Sarnia, has voted to raise 
’ its dues to a maximum of $8 month- 
ly to help the Polymer strikers. It 
also has made a loan of $10,000 
to Local 16-14 to help it meet the 
cost of medical and hospital in- 
surance. 


cases, . have been accept since 
the first rail unemployment com- 
pensation law. 


“We hold the same view,” it 
added, “with respect to the pro- 
posals to strike out provisions 
for sickness benefits which have 
been in effect ... since 1915. 


“The need today is for improved 
protection of those who have be- 
come unemployed or ill; it is coun- 
ter to logic and justice to provide 
even less aid to the victims of un- 
employment or illness at a time 
when they are confronted with a 
greatly inflated cost of living.” 

Meantime the Senate version of 
the original Harris bill, sponsored 
by Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) and 


others, was again approved with]. 


minor changes by a Labor subcom- 
mittee headed by Morse himself 
and has been sent to the full com- 


White House Suggests Delay: 


iSenate Passes J dhabod esolution | 
/For Probe of Unemployment Facts)}6¢ 
G 


> 


H 


Congress was expected to complete action quickly on a resolution introduced by Senate Maiori 
j} Leader Lyndon B.. Johnson (D-Tex.) creating a special tripartite commission to study unemploy. 
ment, despite indications of last-minute Republican hostility in the House. 

‘Making good on Johnson’s pledge to the AFL-CIO Unemployment Conference that immediate 
steps would be taken to dig into the “stark but true” facts, the Senate passed the measure unanj. 


mously in less than 48 hours, 

The resolution calls for an 11- 
member commission composed of 
labor, management and farm rep- 
resentatives. Three would be,ap- 
pointed by Vice Pres. Nixon. as 
president of the Senate; three by 
House Speaker Sam. Rayburn (D- 
Tex.); and five by Pres. Eisenhow- 
er. They would report back with 
recommendations. for action at the 
énd of 60 days. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
threw the support of organized 
labor behind the Johnson pro- 
posal, but warned that the federa- 
tion did not want any “60-day 
hiatus during which nothing is 
done to aid the unemployed in 

America.” 


In. the debate which preceded 
Senate action Johnson pledged that 
the resolution will not be “a 60-day 
moratorium” on legislation. In- 
stead, he said, “it is an effort to 
bring the facts to public attention 
and to find out what further steps 
we can take.” 

As the House prepared to move 
in the wake of Senate action, tHe 
Republican leadership flashed a 
sudden “go-slow” sign. Following 
a White House ‘conference with 
Eisenhower, House Minority Lead- 
er Charles Halleck (R-Ind.) sug- 
gested the commission take 90—in- 
stead of 60—days to investigate. 
He insisted, however, that the GOP 
would stage no organized opposi- 
tion to the proposal. 

When the measure -passed the 
Senate one of its Republican co- 
sponsors. was Minority Leader Ey- 
erett M. Dirksen (Ill.). ° 


In pledging labor’s backing to 
the study, Meany made it plain 
that there is no need to hold up 
legislation improving the “woe- 


mittee for consideration. 


Labor Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
limitations on union boycotts and 
peaceful picketing. McClellan and 
Goldwater would also impose new 
prohibitions and sanctions on union 
politicak activity and expenditure of 
funds. 

Against this background, Sen. 
John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) called 
up the bill with a statement that 
the measure was a carefully-drafted 
proposal to cure abuses without 
“undermining the principles, upon 
which a free society is based.” 

Backed by a strongly worded 
majority report from the Labor 
Committee, Kennedy was also 
strengthened by the addition of 
two Republicans as co-sponsors 
by the bill. These were Senators 
John Sherman Cooper (Ky.) and 
Jacob K. Javits (N. Y.) 

The bill as drafted by the com- 
mittee, the two Republican sen- 
ators said in a supplement to the 
committee report, is a “major ad- 
vance” in the law governing the 
internal affairs of unions and labor- 
management relations. 


‘Wholesome, Practical _ 


They termed it a “wholesome 
and substantial contribution” which 
is “practical and represents material 
progress.” — 

Kennedy pointed out that the 
bill closely resembles the 1958 
Kennedy-Ives measure that 
passed the Senate by an 88-to-1 
vote despite efforts of Gold- 
water and former Sen. William 


F. Knowland (R-Calif.) to weight.. 


it down with anti-union amend- 
ments. 
He cited the fact that the Taft- 


————, 


In AFL-CIO 


~ 


George Meany writes: 


Intelligent and bold action to 


Economic Ils Analysed 


A detailed analysis of the serious eeonomic problems facing 
‘America and a 19-point program designed to restore full 
employment and prosperity are contained in a new AFL-CIO 
publication, “Policies for Economic Growth.” 

The 56-page pamphlet is based on testimony presented ' 
on the behalf of the AFL-CIO before the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress by AFL-CIO Pres. Walter P. Reuther, 
chairman of the federation’s Economic Policy Committee. 

In an introduction to the pamphlet, AFL-CIO Pres; 


“Rapid economic growth is fundamental to our. progress, 


the difference between world leadership and internal despair. 
Continued losses from inaction can cost the well-being of the 
entire population and America’s standing as a nation.” 

The pamphlet is available from the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Publications, 815 16th Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
at 15 cents per copy, $1 for 10 or $9 for 100. 


Pamphlet_ 


insure that growth can make 


compensation system, raising the 
minimum wage and extending its 
coverage, on freeing billions of 
dollars of surplus food “to alle- 
viate the hunger pangs of the 
children of the jobless.” 

“In these and other fields,” 
Meany said, “the Congress-can and 
should move promptly while the 
commission . . . is gathering the 


unemployment. 

Johnson had told the AFL-CIO 
Unemployment Conference that a 
wide-ranging study was needed to 
ward off presidential vetoes of leg- 
islation to put America back to 
work, adding that the investigating 
commission would “carve the facts 
in words so big that all America 
can read them.” 


fully inadequate” unemployment 


“Then,” he continued, “Jet us find 


facts” on other actions to end mass | 


out whether the hopes and dreams 
of men and women for decency 
and for a productive life are to be 
vetoed.” 

In the Senate debate, the major 
ity leader said he looked on the 
commission as “a prelude to ac 
tion,” adding: 

“To 4.5 million of our fellow 
countrymen, (unemployment) is 
‘a deep, personal tragedy. It 
means living below levels of de- 
cency and self-respect; facing ey- 
ery morning families which can 
not be supported adequately; 


finding self-confidence slipping” 


away. ...” 

“So long as there is one Amer 
can able and willing to work but 
unable to find a job, that is one 


too many. It is a matter of the 


deepest public concern.” 


Faces Major Test in Senate Vote 


Hartley amendments contained in 
the bill are largely non-controversial 
and were included in-the Kennedy- 
Ives measure, and supported last 
year by the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. 


He bluntly warned that attempts 
to load down the 1959 bill with 
emasculating or “unworkable and 
unwise” amendments would “result 
in dismal failure and-the frustration 
of the hopes and desires of millions 
of our fellow-citizens.” 


The committee bill, as reported, 


disclosure by unions of their ad- 
ministrative procedures and finan- 
cial expenditures and a false report 
or failure to file reports would be 
punishable by criminal penalties. 


Election Procedure Set 


Secret-ballot elections would be 
provided for union officers and re- 


unions. Officials would be required 
to report any “conflict of interest” 
private business activities. Former 
convicts, except under certain cir- 
cumstances, would be barred from 
union Office. 


The bill would also require re- 
ports from management of its ex- 
penditures designed “directly or in- 
directly to persuade employes” to 
exercise or not to exercise their 
legal rights of organization and 
collective bargaining. Labor-man- 
agement “middlemen” also would 
be required to report their financial 
operations. 


Title Vi—the section the Ervin 


amendment would knock out— 


would require reports and public|, 


would repeal the Taft-Hartley 
Act section inviting union-bust- 
ing by encouraging anti-union 
employers to fire “economic” 
strikers, replace them with strike- 
breakers and demand a National 
Labor Relations Board election 
for the purpose of decertifying 
the striking union. 

It would also authorize pre-hire 
union-shop agreements in the build- 
ing industry and pre-hearing NLRB 
elections to establish a bargaining 


agent. It would attack the “no 
man’s land” problem created by 
the NLRB’s. reluctance to handle 
so-called “small” labor disputes-by 
directing the board to exercise its 
jurisdiction over “all cases” either 
directly or indirectly. 

Small cases may be delegated to 
state agencies, if such exist, but 
the agencies must decide them by 
applying and enforcing federal le 
bor-management law standards “as 


interpreted by the federal. courts.” 


ports would be required on the op-| fm 
eration of trusteeships over local}? 


CRASH PROGRAM of naval ship building to meet the country’ 
needs was urged by A. F. (Lonnie) Young (left), administrative 
director of the Iron Shipbuilders Intl. Marine Council of the Boilef 
makers, at the first council convention in Washington. With bit 
are Pres. William A. Calvin of the Boilermakers (center) and Seer 
Treas. H. E. Patton. 
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AFL-CIO Pushes War.o 


600: Delegates Pledge | 
Grass Roots Action 


(Continued from Page 1) 
islative session, AFL-CIO - Pres. 
George Meany declared: 

“Congressmen are elected back 
home. If they hear from back 
home, it will be far more effec- 
tive than any presentation that 
anyone could make here in Wash- 
ington. 

“Congressmen are more re-. 
sponsive to. word from their own. 
consitituents. ; 

“It is up to state and local cen- 
tral bodies, and to national and 
international unions, to use their 
influence at the local level on be- 
half of labor’s program of legisla- 
tion had meet this serious Scent 
lem.” 

Underscoring the need for this 
grass-roots) approach, AFL-CIO 
Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemil- 


House Group Cuts 
Area Aid Funds 


A House Banking subcom- 
mittee, splitting along party 
lines, has approved an area 
redevelopment bill sharply re- 
duced from the $389.5 mil- 
lion measure which passed 
the Senate last month. 

The $251 million bill—fa- 
vored by the subcommittee’s 
three Democrats and opposed 
by its two Republicans—was 
‘cut back in an effort to reduce 
chances of a presidential veto. 
Pres. Eisenhower pocket-ve- 
toed similar legislation last 
year. 


ler spoke bluntly about public 
apathy over measures that would 
end the insidious disease of chronic 
unemployment. 

While the public -hag remained 
filet,’ he said, the business commu- 
nity has’ steppetl. into, the breach 
with an all-out campaign to defeat 
needed social legislation. 

Congressmen are looking for 
mail from “rank-and-file citizens,” 
Biemiller said. Instead they are be- 
ing deluged with the stereotyped 
propaganda of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
American Retail Federation. 

Congressmen want an expression 
of public opinion on unemploy- 
ment compensation, depressed 
areas, schools, housing airports, 
highways and the minimum wage, 
he continued. Instead they receive, 
in the main, mail from the busi- 
ness front groups, always stressing 
the same appeal to “balance the 
budget.” 

Organized labor’s task, Bie- 
miller said, is to “get the facts to 
the American people”; to ac- 
quaint them with “the difficulty 
of getting action out of Con- 


gress”; and to get them to * 
“register their views” so that Con- 
gress can be persuaded to act. 
Delegates from the floor ham- 
mered at the same theme—that, as 
one of them put it, 
responsibility for success. of the 


pends on those of us at the local 
level.” e - 

They cited the success of efforts 
in their own communities to focus 
public—and_legislative—attention 


employed. 

A delegate from the Stone Work- 
ers told of an “unemployment rally” 
staged by the York, Pa., Central 
Labor Union, attended by Penn- 
sylvania congressmen and senators 
as well as members of the legisla- 
ture to get a first hand report of 
how their constituents felt about 
the need for prompt action. 


An Auto Workers delegate 


- from Ohio reported how his lo- 


cal union arranged for a conserv- 
ative, anti-labor sfate senator to 
attend a union meeting and visit 
with the unemployed, and then 
to tour a factory and see, close 
up, the impact of automation. 


A spokesman for organized labor 
in New Jersey promised to bring 
to Washington representatives of 
his state labor body to help drama- 
tize for Congress the failure of 
state legislatures to act on unem- 
ployment compensation. He urged 
other state delegations to do like- 
wise. 

After they had exchanged reports 
on the degree of success they had 
already had with various programs, 
the delegates pledged: 

@ To saturate their communities 
with the new. AFL-CIO publication 
“Get America Back to Work,” 
available without cost from the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Publications. 
The pamphlet, No. 94, details the 
scope of the unemployment prob- 
lem, the legislation needed to cor- 
rect this situation, and practical 
suggestions for community action. 


@ To hold “Meet the Unem- 
ployed” meetings in their home 
towns in order to present both the 
facts and the face of unemploy- 
ment to community leaders and 
congressional representatives. 


@ To get to,each senator and 
representative the true dimensions 
of unemployment among his con- 
stituents to help dramatize the ur- 
gent need for action. 


@ To stimulate letter - writing 
campaigns among rank - and - file 
voters to acquaint congressmen with 
the real views of the people who 
sent them to Washington and off- 
set the effects of the big business 


propaganda barrage. 


matters, 


iby telling this story: 


television.” 


Some Put First Things 
Second, Biemiller Mourns 


The American people sometimes seem to have “writer’s 
cramp” when it comes to registering their opinion on impor- 
fant subjects like putting America back to work—but are 
quick to state their views about relatively inconsequential 


| Legislative Dir. Andrew J. 
to delegates attending the AFL-CIO Legislative Conference 


' A congressman from a Rocky Mountain state reported re- 
‘feiving 35,000 letters from angry constituents protesting the 
possible loss of a television station. “Here,” 
“was a western state worried about not seeing ‘westerns’ on 


But despite the fact that the state has dangerously high 
unemployment, he went on, the same congressman had re- 
ceived only 10 letters asking for action on improving the un- 
employment compensation system. 


Biemiller illustrated that fact 


said Biemiller, 


“the primary |@ 


AFL-CIO legislative program de-|§ 


on the personal plight of the un-|} 


RARE 


MOVING TO IMPLEMENT AFL-CIO Unempl oyment Conference program to “Get America Back 
to Work,” 600 national and international union officials meet to plan grass-roots drive for enact- 
ment of needed legislation. On platform are AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany (seated) and Legislative 
Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller. . 


Status of Labor-Backed Bills in 
Congress as Reported to Parley 


The AFL-CIO Legislative Con- 
ference, meeting to deal with the 
paradox of continued high unem- 
ployment in the midst of almost- 
full business recovery, received up- 
to-the-minute reports on the status 
of legislation to meet this crisis. 


Fact sheets distributed to the 600 


Idle Parley 
Ill Helped 
By Red Cross 


Red Cross teamwork helped to 
reassure the families of 25 Toledo 
delegates to the AFL-CIO Unem- 
ployment Conference who \ were 
hospitalized in Washington after 
having been stricken with food poi- 
soning on the special train taking 
them to the conference. 

Kenneth Kramer, Red Cross liai- 
son representative with AFL-CIO 
Community Services, phoned in- 
formation about the condition of 
the hospitalized delegates to the 
Toledo Red Cross chapter. Red 
Cross workers there then phoned 
the families of the delegates. 


When the delegates returned to 
Toledo on a special sleeping car 
provided by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, Red Cross representatives 
met them with assistance and trans- 
portation available for those who 
needed it. 


Civil Defense 
Funds Sought 
By AFL-CIO 


The AFL-CIO has urged the 
Senate to restore $2 million cut by 
the. House from the supplemental 
appropriation for the Office of Civil 
& Defense Mobilization. 

The funds, AFL-CIO Legislative 
Rep. George D. Riley told the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, are 
needed to enable the government to 


provide matching funds for admin- | - 


istrative expenses of state and local 
civil defense agencies. 

Riley reminded the committee, 
headed by Sen. Carl Hayden (D- 
-Ariz.), that'Congress last year unan- 
imously voted authorization for the 
program. He said the request by 
the civil defense agency would not 
involve any new appropriations, but 
would merely permit it to transfer 
money from available funds ear- 


marked for other programs. 


representatives of national and in- 
ternational unions detafled AFL- 
CIO support of legislation in the 
following fields: 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE—Karsten - Machrowitz bill 
(H. R. 3547) and its Senate coun- 
terpart, Kennedy-McCarthy-Case 
bill (S. 791) to establish federal 
standards raising benefits to half a 
worker’s weekly wage but not more 
than two-thirds of average weekly 
state wage; uniform 39-week ben- 
efit period; extending protection to 
2 million more workers by covering 
firms “with one or more employes. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 
SURANCE—Morse-Harris-Bennett 
bills (S. 226, H. R. 1012) to increase 
maximum daily unemployment ben- 
efit to $10.20; extend maximum 
benefit period by 65 days for those 
with 10 years’ rail service and by 
130 days for those with over 15 
years’ service; increase all retire- 
ment benefits by 10 percent. 


EMERGENCY AID FOR UN- 
EMPLOYED—McNamara bill (S. 
1323) to provide 16 weeks of addi- 
tional benefits to all who exhaust 
unemployment . insurance rights, 
plus 16 weeks of assistance to those 
jobless not now covered by unem- 
ployment insurance; plus legisla- 
tion authorizing federal grants to 
states to help make adequate public 
assistance available to all needy 
unemployed; plus stepped-up sur- 
plus food distribution in addition 
to, and not as a substitute for, pub- 
lic assistance. 


DISTRESSED AREAS—Doug- 
las-Cooper-Clark-Beall Area Rede- 


velopment bill passed by Senate 
49-46; would provide $390 million 
in loans and grants to chronically- 
depressed areas. 


HOUSING—S.~ 57, passed by 
Senate and improved by House 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
authorizing $500 million a year for 
three years for slum clearance and 
urban renewal; annual construction 
of 35,000 low-rent public housing 
units a year for at least four years; 
plus housing for elderly, college 
students and military personnel. 


AID TO EDUCATION—Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bills (S. 2, H. R. 22) to 
provide $1.1 billion the first year, 
$2.2 billion the second, $3.4 billion 
the third and $4.7 billion each year 
thereafter for both school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries. 


MINIMUM WAGE—Kennedy- 
Morse-Roosevelt bill (S. 1046, H. 
R. 4488) to increase minimum to 
$1.25 and extend coverage to 7.6 
million additional workers. 


SHORTER WORKWEEK—Fa- _ 
vors amending Fair Labor Stand-- 
ards Act to provide for a 35-hour 
workweek, made possibfe by in- 
creased productivity and rapid 
technological change. 5 


Delegates also received reports 
on the Mutual Security program 
and the need for continuing to pro- 
vide military, economic and tech- 
nical assistance to the free nations 
of the world, and were given a 
summary of the urgent need for 
passage of the Kennedy-Ervin la- 
bor-management reform bill as re- 
ported by the Senate Labor Cony 
mittee. 


for its paid officers and staff. 


ternational developments are 


history of the Roman Empire. 


IBEW Class at 7:45 A. M. 
Studies World Affairs 


New York—Local 3, Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers has started an “early bird” lecture course in world affairs 


Two mornings a week, starting at 7:45, the union officials 
grapple with the basic issues which confront the world— 
imperialism, colonialism, population trends, tariffs and con- 
flict of ideologies. The lecturer, Clyde C. Griffen, is a 29- 
year-old historian on leave from Vassar College. The course 
itself is given at Local 3 headquarters in Manhattan. 

It is in no sense a current events seminar. Immediate im- 


some relationship to the topic under discussion. Emphasis 
is placed on historical developments. 


For example, current lectures deal with the growth of 
imperialism and colonialism and the focus of attention is the 


will be expected of the students. 


mentioned only if they have 


Examinations and term papers 
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Adasiadanraston Concedes: 


Elders’ Medical Cire: 


Needs ‘Increasing’ 


The Eisenhower Administtation has conceded there is a pressing 
need for providing the nation’s senior citizens ‘with medicalcare that 
they cannot currently afford on their own. — 

At the same time, Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation & Welfare, has indicated that medical care could be extended 


to all of the 16.2 million social se-® 


curity recipients at a cost of less 
than one-quarter of 1 percent each 
for both employes and employers. 
_ These coriclusions were contained 
in a 117-page HEW report to the 
House Ways and Means Comnt- 
tee emphasizing the growing ‘need 
for “a satisfactory solution to the 
problem of Paying for adequate 
medical care.” 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
hailed publication of the study. He 
declared it should clear the way for 
speedy .congressional enactment of 
the Forand bill, designed to meet 
hospital and other health needs of 
those currently receiving social se- 
curity benefits. 

The HEW report, Meany 
continued, “cuts through the fog 
of poisonous misinformation” 
circulated by opponents of the 
Forand bill—notably the Ameri- 
can Medical Association—and 
provides “overwhelming statis- 
tical evidence” supporting la- 
bor’s contention that “retired 
workers have incomes too low 
to meet the rising costs of medi- 
cal care.” 

The report was based on a study 


called for by the House committee’ 


last year, when Congress enacted 
improved social security benefits 
while passing over the health pro- 
posals offered by Rep. Aime J. For- 
and (D-R.I.). 

Declaring that the report “con- 
firms the need for federal action to 
help meet the health problems of 
the aged,” Forand said he would 
again ask the Ways and Means 
Committee to hold prompt hearings 
on his proposals. 

Forand said the report proved 
conclusively that “the federal social 
security system can, as a practical 
matter, be used for paying medical 
care costs for persons entitled to 
old age and survivors benefits -with 
good effects on the kind of care 
they receive.” 

Although it contained no Admin- 
istration recommendations, pending 
further analysis, the Flemming re- 
port detailed the dimensions of the 
problem of health benefits with 
what Me termed “thoroughness 
and objectivity.” Here’s how the 
HEW report outlined the situa- 
tion: ~ 

“There is general agreement that 
a problem does exist. 

“The rising cost of medical 
care, and particularly of hospi- 
tal care, over the past decade has 

been felt by persons of all ages. 
Older persons have larger than 


average medical care needs. As 
‘a group they use about two and a 
half times as much general hos- 
pital care as the average for per- 
sons under age 65, and they have 
special need for long-term insti- 
- onal care. 

eir incomes are generally 
considerably lower than those of 
the rest of the population, and in 
many cases are either fixed or de- 
clining in amount. They have less 
opportunity than employed persons 
to spread the cost burden through 
health insurance. 

“A larger proportion of the aged 
than of other persons must turn to 
public assistance for payment of 
their medical bills or rely on ‘free’ 
care from hospitals and physicians. 

“Because both the number and 
proportion of older persons in 
the population are increasing, a 
satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem of paying for adequate medi- 
cal care for the aged will become 
more rather than less important.” 

Flemming’ s report details the 
manner in which health benefits 
could be provided through the ex- 
isting machinery of the social se- 
curity system and estimates it would 
cost about $900 million” the first 
year to make present social ‘security 
beneficiaries eligible for up to 60 
days annually in the hospital—a 
key provision in the Forand bill. 

Meany said the analysis “shows 
that hospital and nursing benefits 
for old age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries are entirely practical,” 
and that “not a word .. . suggests 
that the department could not-suc- 
cessfully administer such a pro- 
gram.” He added: 

“Our members want high. 
quality medical services, both 
before and after retirement, and 
are willing to pay for them on a 


budgeted, pre-payment basis 
during their years of em- 
ployment. 


“Our members resent being told 
by spokesmen for organized medi- 
cine that those not covered by pri- 
vate insurance can, in case of need, 
turn to welfare agencies. Public as- 
sistance and other forms of welfare 
are based on the means test and are 
commonly not available before sav- 
ings are nearly exhausted. ... 

“The great majority of Ameri- 
cans would be protected regardless 
of where they work or whether they 
are able to continue doing so. Their 


costs, and benefits would be re- 


ceived as a matter of right.” 


compensation programs along 


replied: 


Dept. requested. 


Labor Expert Concedes 
States Won’t Change Laws 


A Labor Dept. spokesman has conceded there is little 
prospect for voluntary state improvement of unemployment 


stantly emphasized by Pres. Eisenhower. 

The admission came in recent testimony by Dir. Robert C. 
Goodwin of the Bureau of Employment Security before a 
House Appropriations subcommittee. 

‘Chairman John E. Fogarty (D-R. I.), questioning Goodwin 
about a $15 million budget request for contingency funds 
from which administrative costs for additional programs are 
paid, noted it was considerably smaller than the $24.2 million 
appropriated for fiscal 1959. Asked if the department expected 
a oe ee ee eee ee Goodwin 


ede «3's Riek, |; <-treen wi te tanesd weed ; 
for workload imcreases. ... We will ced some for changes 
in state laws. Just how much is hard to tell yet, but we think 
$15 million should be adequate.” 
nactment of the Administration program would take $27.5 
million from the contingency fund, $12.5 more than the Labor 


the “states’ rights” lines con- 


contributions would help pay the] _ 


ROLE OF LABOR PRESS in keeping union members informed on key issues is discussed by p 
of newsmen at annual convention of Eastern Labor Press Conference in New York. | Taking part 
program, beginning with the fourth from left, were (left to right) A. H. Raskin, veteran labor 
porter of the New York Times; Arnold Beichman, ELPC president; Irving Kristol, editor of 

Reporter; and Gordon Cole, editor of The Machinist. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Senate sponsor is Sen. John F. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.) 

Also testifying in support of 
the bill were James B. Carey, 
secretary-treasurer of the AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Dept.; Sol 
Stetin, vice president of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America; 
and Mayor Louis C. Miriani (D) 
of Detroit, where curent unem- 
ployment averages 16 percent of 
the work force. 

Detailing the tragic failure of 
state legislatures to make voluntary 
improvements in their own compen- 
sation programs were Pres. Dallas 
Sells of the Indiana State AFL- 
ClO; Sam__Ezelle, -secretary-treas- 
urer of the Kentucky State AFL- 
CIO; Pres. Harry Boyer of the 
Pennsylvania State IUC; Pres. 
Wayne E. Glenn of the Arkansas 
State AFL-CIO; Pres. Thomas F. 
Policastro of the Rhode Island 
State AFL-CIO; and Pres. Jerry R 
Holleman of the Texas State AFL- 
Clio. 

The committee wound up its 
swift 10 days of hearings on Apr. 
17. 

Meanwhile, 21 university pro- 
fessors, all of them experts in eco- 
nomics and social insurance, en- 
dorsed federal standards, declaring 
they would be a “recognition” of 
the federal government’s duty “to 
assist the states to meet unemploy- 
ment” while still allowing the states 
to “retain the basic responsibility 
for unemployment insurance.” 

Meany made it plain that while 
organized labor considers job- 
less aid a key factor in the econ- 
omy, “we do not rely. on it wholly 
as a means of preventing unem- 
ployment nor, for the individual 
wage earner, is it a satisfactory. 
substitute for a steady job at good | 
wages.” 

Long-overdue overhaul of the 
system, along the lines recom- 
mended in the Kennedy-Karsten- 
Machrowicz bill, he continued, 
but a part, although a very im- 
portant part, of the broad program 
for recovery and for maintenance 
of a. high-level economy which the 
AFL-CIO is seeking to have en- 
acted during this session of Con- 
gress.” 

Meany said the recession has 
served to point up these “glaring” 
inadequacies in the 20-year-old 
system: 

@ Of the 13 million persons, 
from 20 percent of all American 
families, who were unemployed at 
one time or another last year, 5 
million were “denied protection.” 

@ Benefits failed to recover a 
sufficient portion of the wage loss. 
The 8 million unemployed “who 


were fortunate enough” to qualify 


Meany Urges House to Act on 
Overhaul of Jobless Aid System 


for benefits received on the average 
of only $31 a wéek——“only about a 
third of their lost earnings.” 


@ Benefits ran out long before 
millions of workers found jobs. 
Where the system originally insured 
all beneficiaries for up to 16 weeks 
of assistance, 33 states now allow 
many unemployed workers less than 
that “on the theory that they don’t 
deserve any longer because their 
past earnings don’t justify it.” 


Meany said he did not think la- 
bor was “asking too much” in urg- 
ing that benefits be half, instead of 
one-third, of lost earnings. 


“I want to say with all the con- 
viction that. I have that this_ is 
the difference between a compen- 
sation system that is doimg the 
job and one that is a mere de- 
tour on the roa? to relief,” he 
added. 


He was sharply critical of Pres. 


-| Eisenhower for having limited his 


Administration, during the past five 
years, to mere “exhortations to the 
states” to make voluntary improve- 
ments in their programs. Meany 
called this “a pious sentiment sup- 
ported neither by past experience 
nor by the record of legislative en- 
actment to date.” 


Although 46 of the 49 state leg- | « 


islatures are in session this year, 
only 12 have enacted improve- 
ments, he said, without achieving 
the objectives urged by the Presi- 
dent. ‘ 

“In each instance,” Meany con- 
tinued, “small benefit gains are ac- 
companied by greater restrictions in 
other parts of the law.” 


Meany was critical of big busi- 
ness representatives who insist, in 


Unity House Gets 
New P.O. Name 


If you want to send a letter to 


"A Unity House, the Ladies Garment 


Workers’ vacation center in Penn- 
sylvania, you will no longer have 
to remember to use a post office 
address of Forest Park, Pa. - 

The official mailing address is 
now Unity House, Pa. 

Last summer, when Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell was at Unity 
House to meet with the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council, ILGWU Pres. 
David Dubinsky mentioned that the 
union had been trying without suc- 
cess to get the name of the post 
office changed. 

When Mitchell returned to 
Washington, he remembered the 
chance remark and called the Post- 
master General. The government’s 
name - changing machinery started 
and the change has since become 
official 


i 


appearing before congressio 


committees, that the states “ 
should and would do something™™ 
about improved compensation 
programs, and who then tum 
around and tell legislatures thag 
they are opposed to action at th 
states level because of “the na 
tional character of unempla 
ment.” 


Carey said the present ined 
ties between various state progratia™ 
lead, to a “trading upon humaa” 
misery.” - Legislatures, he said, Wim 
low benefits and low unemploymefiil 
compensation tax rates “as adda 
tional bait to entice industry mi 


low wage areas.” And, he adde™ 
industry plays off state agai 
state at the expense of both @@ 
employed and the unemployed.”"m™ 
He presented a statement on 
half of IUD Pres. Walter P. Ret 
ther, unable to testify on the advaiy 
of his physicians, supporting @ 
Kennedy -Karsten- Machrowicz vill 
as an “effective anti-recession 
vice.” ; i 
“Our present unemploymig@y 
compensation system,” the stim 
ment said, “is only doing part of the 
job it should be doing in additiga 
strength and stability to the ecam™ 
omy because it provides nothing 
all for far too many jobless wamm™ " 
ers, not enough for the rest af 
them, and frequently for too shai 
a time.” ; 
Stetin, . substituting for wu 
Pres. William Pollock, pointed ott 
to the House committee that WHE 
unemployment has been heel 
the textile industry states, joORE 
pay benefits in these states are 3a 
erally lower than in non-tey xi 
states. a aq 
Big business mounted its @ 
tomary opposition to stance 
E. S. Willis of the U.S Chambet 
Commerce declared that passage 
the bill would “make a comp 
shambles of the soundly-opera 
state jobless pay programs. Re 
Compton of the National 
tion of Manufacturers said 
measure would “destroy public 
fidence in unemployment compel 


sation and... wreck the syst 
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